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Stuart Sherman 
‘“Mark Sullivan's book 


has delighted me from 


the title to the last line 


on page 602 Since I 


have read Mark Sulli- 


van's book, | envy old 


men no more. I, too, 


Everybody Is Praising It 


Wm. Allen White 
‘Sullivan's reality in 
putting in his back- 
ground is so genuine 
that it restores youth. .. 
The reader in his forties, 
or fifties, or sixties who 
goes into this book takes 
a joyful souse into the 





have hada majestic life.’* fountain of youth. 


Julian Street 
“Makes better reading 
than most novels. I have 
never read a book that 
so vividly called back 
the details of that 
strange life we led in the 
golden nineties. . . It’s 


one grand book.’ 


Albert J.Beveridge Edmund Pearson 


‘IT cannot say toomuch  ‘“‘[have had tocarry the 


book around with me 
under cover of my coat, 


of this worth-while vol- 


ume. Nobody who 
since everyone who has 


got a glimpse of it has 
tried to wrest it from 
A book which I 
have been reading with 


wishes to know what 
has happened in America 
during the last thirty me. 


years can afford to be 


without it.”’ 


continual delight.” 


Mark Sullivan’s 
OUR: TIMES: THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 


“The book that is going to create more talk—more long-winded: talk—than any I know,” says 
Harry Hansen in the Chicago Daily News. 610 pages. 213 illustrations. $5.00 at all bookstores. 
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— 
a | tiiaaias Arthur Train’s 
c~ y Hunter, the THE BLIND 
J Rich Boy, GODDESS 
. vegas of “‘The purposeful mood and man- 
the sad ner of ‘His Children's Children’ 





young men . . « A sensational series of 

episodes culminates in a dra- 
matically projected trial scene, 
which the author has described 
with gusto. He writes with an 
ever accelerating tempo which 
carries the reader onward in its 


ALL THE SAD rush."’"—New York Times. 
YOUNG MEN ; — best novel."’—Spring field 


By F. Scott Fitzgerald 


$2.00 at all bookstores 


“The very rich are different from 
you and me They are soft 
where we are hard and cynical 
where we are trustful."’ 


**An honest and amazing revel- 
ation.’’—Boston Transcript. $2.00 











Ring Lardner’s 
THE LOVE NEST 
and other stories 


Nine newstories in Ring Lardner’s 
incomparable manner $1.75 





The book which is 
sharing honors 






Edward W. Bok’s 


with 
Parade”’ 
“*A brave book. It comes out and 
i he open z iscusscs - asi 
a ee ma ae <e What 
ever men mect but which seldom Price 
see the light of printers’ ink... Glory.” 


‘Dollars Only’ is a provocative 
book."’—New York Post. FIX 


** ‘Dollars Only’ is about the BAYONETS! 
best thing to come from the pen 
of Edward W. Bok—the best By John W. 


because of the bigness of its 
theme.”"’"—James Melvin Lee, Di- 
rector Department of Journalism, 
New York University $1.75 


Thomason, Jr. 





With spirited drawings by the 
author. $3.50 
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INDIA (The Modern World) By Sir Valentine Chirol 


An authoritative volume. Other books in the ‘Modern World Series’’ already 
published are: ‘‘Germany’’, by G. P. Gooch; ‘‘Norway"’, by G. Gathorne Hardy; 
‘Russia’’, by Valentine O'Hara and N. Makcef, and “‘Ircland’’, by Stephen 


Gywnn Each volume, $3.00 


THE MEADOWS By John C. Van Dyke 


‘Familiar Studies of the Commonplace” the author styles this charming survey 
of the simple beauties of the low-lying landscape. $2.00 


THE PORTRAIT OF ZELIDE By Geoffrey Scott 


Dr. Joseph Collins, after surveying the entire field of contemporary biography, 
calls this “‘the best fictional biography that has been published in English’’. 
$3.75 


CONFESSIONS OF A CAPITALIST _ By Sir Ernest Benn 


An economic study with an individual flavor. Now being translated into Nor- 
wegian, Dutch, German, and French. $5.00 


MYSTERY CITIES 


Exploration of ancient Maya cities in British Honduras and Yucatan. 
Illustrated $5.00 


By Thomas Gann 


THE HISTORIAN AND HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 

By Allen Johnson, Professor of American History, Yale University 

A concrete and extremely interesting discussion of the methods of collecting 
historical evidence, of doubting and sifting it, of criticising and proving it 
PLAYS: Sixth Series By John Galsworthy 


Combining in one volume “‘Old English", “The Show"’, ‘The Forest’’. $2.5 


LUCKY SAM McCARVER By Sidney Howard 


Mr. Howard's experiment in dramatic biography makes an exceptionally inter- 
esting play to read. It is one of the most widely discussed of recent seasons. $2.0 


Stuart Sherman’s 





CRITICAL 
WOODCUTS 


“One of the most interesting 
of the five subtle volumes 
which this critic, at once so 
responsible and so sensitive, 
has devoted to contemporary 
literature.” — Mark Van 
Doren in the Nation. 


Woodcuts by Bertrand Zadig. 


$2.50 
te 


At all bookstores, the South Seas 
Edition of Robert Louis Steven- 
son. 32 volumes, each go cents. 
Complete, authorized, copy- 


righted. + 


Scribner's Magazine—the Mce- 
dium for Travel Information 


Just Published 


MODERN AUCTION BRIDGE (Containing the New Laws) 
By Grace G. Montgomery 


An up-to-the-minute, rev ised edition, containing the new laws effective April 


5th. $1.50 
THE LINKS By Robert Hunter 
Something altogether new in books on golf. Every golfer will find aid and 
inspiration in it. 48 full-page illustrations and 10 maps and plans. $4.00 
DEMIGODS By John Biggs, Jr. 
A fiery story, and a fiercely vivid presentation of religious fanaticism. $2.00 


To Be Published April 16th 


FOUR YEARS BENEATH THE CRESCENT 


Rafael de Nogales, Venezuelan soldier of fortune, tells the story of the four 
terrific years of war in the Turkish army. He was Inspector-General of Turkish 


forces. $3.50 


SCIENTIFIC HUMANISM By Lothrop Stoddard 


A powerful and moving book, a plea for tolerance. $2.00 


AMERICA, GIVE ME A CHANCE By Edward W. Bok 


Incidents and episodes of boy life recorded in Mr. Bok’s two famous books, 
‘*The Americanization”’ and ‘‘Twice Thirty’’, are here revised and welded into 
a unified book for boys 


For May Publication 


THE TORRENTS OF SPRING By Ernest Hemingway 


A “romantic novel in honor of the passing of a great race’’. $1.75 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE AT 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Publisher’s Function 


HE business of printing and selling books 

has reached a high level of efficiency in 

America. ‘The organization of a modern 
publishing house is equipped to meet most problems 
of manufacture, advertising, publicity, distribution, 
and so on, ‘The development of modern book ad- 
vertising and publicity alone has been amazing. 
New ingenious schemes for interesting the public in 
particular books are constantly being evolved. As 
to manufacture, the taste and skill exercised in the 
making of many modern volumes reflects great 
credit upon the profession of publisher. We expect 
to say something rather medicinal in a moment, and 
so, quite frankly, we are sugar-coating the pill. 

It is in the editorial department of publishing that 
we discern a few faults. We shall try to stipulate 
clearly just what they are. 

What, in chief, is the publisher’s function? As 
we conceive it, it is to print and sell books which 
both author and publisher may properly regard as, 
at the very least, sound in construction and crafts- 
manship. It is not a question, merely, of securing 
the work of prominent authors and popular authors 
and simply “putting it through,” with the occa- 
isonal more carefully considered publication of 
promising material by less well-known writers. The 
publisher who lives up to the best ideals of his pro- 
fession—for profession it is, as well as business— 
must constantly exercise the most discriminating and 
intelligent editorial supervision of every single book 
he publishes. ‘That would seem to go without sav- 
ing. 

In all publishing houses a staff of professional 
readers sifts manuscripts and hands on opinions of 
the books that may prove worthy of the publisher’s 
list. Manuscripts in some way superlative advance 
to the desks of the chief editors. By the time a 
manuscript is accepted, presumably a definite body 
of valuable opinion concerning it has been precisely 
formulated. 

And just at that “stage of the game,” taking 
many recent books as evidence, the proper edi- 
torial coéperation with the author, advice, preg- 
nant suggestion, skilled aid, seem to us to be want- 
ing. A large publishing house is, of course, a mill 
that grinds forth many books, But with the proper 
organization and attention, there should be no rea- 
son why more care is not exercised in advance 
“treatment” of the individual volume. Many a 
book is now put forth, bearing a noted name, which, 
by ordinarily intelligent codperation between pub- 
lisher and author could have been distinctly bettered 
in many aspects. To be specific, an otherwise ad- 
mirable novel may sag badly in ‘the middle, the 
writing of the latter half of it may be much in- 
ferior to the preceding part, plot or characteriza- 
tion may suddenly be bungled, the author may, in 
some particular section, lose his sense of proportion, 
befog a clear issue, or badly violate the unity of a 
fine conception. 

Where a noted name is involved there exists, of 
course, in this age of keen competition, the pub- 
lisher’s fear of losing from his list a valuable prop- 
erty. ‘The author may rebel at any suggestion— 
with perhaps dire results. But, on the other hand, 
most authors are reasonable. Perhaps many of them 
are from Missouri, and have to be “shown;” yet 
that is just where the publisher should display acumen 
keen enough, intelligence large enough, and prac- 
ticed, expert skill enough to tell them just what is 
wrong with an otherwise excellent product, and to 
suggest a remedy. 

When we say “publisher” above, we are re- 

(Continued on page 701) 


Who Has Not, Cannot Have 


By Amy LowELu 
ANCES slanted against a froward sky, 

So do the days of my life appear before me, 

O verily Beloved. 
‘Tempt me not, therefore, that I linger 
With my long, pointed, red morocco shoes 
Scuffing the fallen vine-leaves 
A-skip upon the lozenged marbles of your floor. 
I am not a man for chess and blue cushions, 
For sheep’s-eyeing across lute-strings 
Of a dapper afternoon. 
What were you among the cooks and water-boys, 
Camping on a wind-vexed plain at nightfall 
Amid the chattering stalks of last year’s grasses, 
While I, in some lost distance, wage a war 
Against the goblins of a mouldering generation! 
Would you follow my torn banners where they 

flicker 

In and out of the cloven bellies of mountains, 
And the hail-stones gash like javelins, 
And the sun dries up the roots of hair 
Till my horse is naked as a woman 
Bartered for an arid territory! 
There are such, my lady, 
And I have lands and lances to compel them, 
And owe them nothing but a five-petalled kiss 
Blooming between a brace of bloody battles. 
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Good Theatre* 


By CHRIsroPHER Morey 


CHARACTERS 
THE GIRL IN THE BOX OFFICE 
FIRST DINNER JACKET 
SECOND DINNER JACKET 
TWO STRANGERS 


Customers in the lobby, and members of the audience 


The scene is the lobby of a New York theatre 
while a play is in performance within, At the back, 
center, the window of the box office. Right, at a 
45-degree angle, the entrance to the auditorium, 
The left wall, also at a 45-degree slant, is almost 
concealed by huge posters of the play, pictures of 
girls in one-piece bathing suits, large photographs of 
actors, and such announcements as YOUR MONEY 
OR YOUR WIFE, Tuirov Huce Year, THE 
Pray THar Makes Dimp.es to CATCH THE 
Tears. SEE THE BatHinG CuHorus, THE Basies 
THar Mave tHE Ocean Famous. Down left, 
entrance from street. 

The director will note that this piece requires a 
considerable number of backstage voices carefully 
drilled to emit, at given moments, the sound of a 
large audience screeching with laughter. This 
laughter must have a specially proletarian timbre, it 
is predominantly feminine and subtly suggests the 
vulgar horseplay of the piece proceeding within, It 
is always a sudden unanimous explosion, followed 
hy scattered almost hysterical screams of female 
merriment. The director will see to it, by giving 
his signals at the proper instant, that this backstage 
laughter does not interfere with any possible laugh- 
ter in the actual audtence. 

The box-office window is arranged so that the 
audience can get a clear view of the sprightly 
young woman in charge of the tickets. At the 
entrance to the theatre proper, R, are two dark 
and dapper little men in dinner jackets and velvet 
hats, very Hart, Schaffner and Marx in aspect, 
guardians of the doorway; they are almost twin- 
like in similarity though one is older than the other. 
Five or six young men and girls are standing L, 
looking at the posters. Their clothes and umbrellas 
show that it is raining outside. 

Immediately after the rise of the curtain there 
is a terrific and multitudinous yell of laughter from 
behind the scene. The young people studying the 
posters look at each other and then move over to the 
box-office window, where they go through the 
motions of inquiring for tickets. Two or three 
other people also come in from the street, shake off 
rain, and go to the box-office. 


GIRL IN BOX OFFICE (to these inguirers suc- 
cessively ) 
All sold out for the next three weeks. 
All sold out. 
(Another loud halloo behind) 
I can give you two in the sky for a week from 
Monday. 
Sometimes there’s something turned in just before 
the show. 
Sorry, sister, there ain’t a thing. 
Not a chance. 
Positively 2. me! 
(A supreme explosion of laughter inside, 
followed by single squawks and yelps. The 
loiterers in the lobby go out reluctantly.) 





N. B.—This play is fully protected by copyright and no 
readings or amateur performances of any kind may be 
given without the written permission of and payment of 
royalty to the author’s representative, Norman Lee Swart- 
out, Summit, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
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1ST DINNER JACKET—That’s where she loses 
her bathin’ suit. 
(He looks at his watch) 
Ten thirty-two. Runnin’ right on schedule to- 
night, we'll let out by eleven five. 

2ND D. J.—Does everything always come right 
on time like that? 

iST D. J.—Sure. You can set your watch by the 
laughs. You'll learn a lot about the show busi- 
ness when you go on the road with that new com- 
pany. Hoboken to Tallahassee, they'll all yell 
at the same thing. ‘The next one comes at ten 
thirty-three when she uses that hank of seaweed 
for a skirt. They'll laugh for twelve seconds. 
Time it for yourself. 

(He holds out his watch for younger man 
to see. A howl of laughter from behind, dim- 
inishing and then renewing, lasting exactly 
twelve seconds. If possible there should be 
among the backstage voices one that can pro- 
duce a specially loud, braying, and grotesque 
masculine yawp, recognizable now and then 
above the others.) 

2ND D. J.-—Pretty good. 
night ain’t hurt none. 

1ST D. J.—Takes more’n weather to pull this 
show’s punch. Startin’ on third year and took 
twenty-four thousand last week. Some draw, 
I’ll tell the world. With this piece Monday’s 
near as good as Saturday, and any showman’ll 
tell you that’s a miracle. 
(Another uproar behind) 

2ND D. J.—I thought it bein’ Hallowe’en might 
cut into business, so many parties on tonight. 

(During this conversation two men in 
Elizabethan costumes have entered from the 
street, shaking raindrops from their cloaks and 
plumed hats, and look about them curiously. 
They examine the posters, confer together, 
suggest in dumb show that there is something 
about these that they do not understand, and 
go to the box-office window. Meanwhile con- 
tinued explosions of laughter from behind 
make them look oddly at one another. The 
two Dinner Jackets, talking together, half 
turned toward offstage, as though looking into 
the house, do not notice these visitors until, a 
moment later, the voice of the girl at the box- 
office catches their attention, 

(The two visitors, whom we will identify 
merely as W and F, are very different in de- 
meanor. W, of medium stature, inclined to 
plumpness, has a high forehead prematurely 
baldish, auburn hair, bright hazel eyes, a small 
moustache, and a very tiny beard on his lower 
lip. He is of mercurial, sensitive, excitable 
disposition. The other, F, is more controlled; 
taller and thinner, with dark eyes and the 
arched brows of a humorist. His handsome 
face is shrewd, observant, cynical, a trifle 
sombre; he has a drooping moustache and a 
neat beard.) 

2ND D. J.—(timing another laugh): Six seconds 
for that one, 

1ST D. J.—Yeh. That’s where she skids on the 
jellyfish, At matinees that on’y gets four sec- 
onds. They always laugh longer at night. 
Nothing on their minds, I guess. Kids in bed 
and dishwashing all done for the day. 

2ND D. J.—That’s the only trouble by this show. 
So much time out for laughs, always I miss the 
11.25 for Cypress Hills, 

1ST D. J.—Don’t be sore on them laughs, brother. 
Every one o’ them screams is a meal ticket. 
That’s what I call good theayter. 

GIRL (loudly)—Not a darn thing. What’s the 
use you boys coming round here in fancy dress 
an’ tryin’ to kid me? 

W (to F)—Who is the saucy knave to use us thus? 
There was a varlet once at the barrier of the 
Globe spoke me just so. I draggled him in 
Bankside. 

1ST D. J. (turning)—Coupla birds from that 
fancy dress ball at the Astor. 

GIRL—No, you can’t go in without seats. Stand- 
ing Room’s full up. Besides the show’s most 


Not even this storm to- 


over, they’re in the last act. 
W—TI’ll not stomach it. 

GIRL—Don’t try to start nothin’ round here, Run 
back to the costumer’s and put on your pants. 
W—Godamercy, to be groundlinged thus. Ho, 
young capon, forth and be carved. (Makes as if 

to draw his rapier.) 


F (restraining him)—Tush, Will, tush. No offence 
was meant. Besides it is no fire-eater. Seest 
thou not, tis but a wench? 

W—Go to! A wench in the theatre? (Looks at 
her closely) Zounds, ’tis even so. Nay then, 
considered as wench she is not ill favored, though 
uncouth in the poll. (He refers, need we ex- 
plain, to her close cropped hair.) 

GIRL—You boys better get home to New Haven 
and sleep it off. 

W—Nay, duckling, spite me not. What manner 
of play is this? (Laughter behind.) It reapeth 
public favor? 

GIRL—It’s a knockout. 
heard of it? 

F—But is it play indeed, play absolute? Once this 
evening we were shrewdly gulled with accelerated 
portraits— 

GIRL—Come again, Webster. I don’t get you. 

W—Instead of proper playhouse life and doings 

On a whited arras we saw passage 

Of wild phantasmas and distracted shades 

With trivial texts between. Inexplicable dumb- 
show! 

A murrain on such cozenage! 

GIRL—Oh, sure, it’s a real stage play, not a 
pitcher.—Better stick around. I might find you 
two good seats, about a month from now. 

W—Gramercy; this is our only night. We saw 
your fiery blazons overhead. “Your Money or 
Your Wife”—the title’s merry. 

F—The alternative is justly choosed. 
wiving, the less in pocket. 

GIRL—Yeh, it’s a nifty. Gets ’em coming. It 
ain’t nothing to do with the show. Just a line. 

W—But what meaneth this bombast touching tears 
and dimples? 

F—A form of hyperbole, I trow; inclining men’s 
minds to credit that the piece assuageth dolor with 
concurrent risibles, moving simultaneously to 
grief and merriment. 

(Another yell of laughter inside) 

W—Merriment, indeed. Lord, Frank, they 
whooped it just so at the old Globe. I know 
that voice of the groundlings. I'll warrant some 
zany hath fallen on his rump. 

GIRL—It’s a good guess. 

W—And your choirboys yonder. (He points to 
poster of the bathing beauties.) A cunning trick 
of padding. ‘They counterfeit damsels right 
briskly. ”Tis good for business. 

GIRL—Boys! Say, what do you think this is? 
The Columbia varsity show?—Mr. Einstein! 
Let these guys breathe on your neck. I’m busy. 

F—The wench is something choleric. Accost the 
little gemini in sable. 





Mean to say you ain’t 


The more 


(They make a courteous bow to the two Dinner 
Jackets) 

W—Gentles, Godigoden (which is correct Eliza- 
bethan for “God give you good even”). 

1ST D. J.—You can’t get in. Sorry, gents; full 
house, 

W—A brave night for the author. 

F—What have we here; something comicall-trag- 
icall-historical-pastoral ? 

(Another shout of laughter inside) 

1ST D. J.—It don’t sound tragical-historical, does 
it? Come on, boys, what’s the big idea? You 
from that party at the Astor? 

W—Gossip, we come from far; our inquest’s 
honest. 

1ST D. J.—Inquest! No one dead around here. 

W—When I was at the Globe— 

1ST D. J.—The Globe? Oh, friends of Charley 
Dillingham, maybe. Say, are you professionals? 
Why didn’t you flash a card— 

W—We had a hope to learn what new progres- 
sions, what simulations and what pretty arts the 
playhouse stages now. Tell us the course and 
color of your drama. 

1ST D. J.—Sure, it’s a pleasure. Greatest wallop 
Broadway ever had, It’s got everything, sure- 
fire. Comedy, music, dancing— 

F—Dancing to song, if sweetly devised, is a thing 
of great pleasure. It hath an extreme good grace, 
and maketh sport for the vulgar. 

1ST D. J.—yYou said it. Boy, wait till you see 
that chorus. Well, it’s like this. There’s an 
ornery old bird living on Long Island, that’s 
kinda gypped his brother outa the family property, 
they had a run-in and the brother went off to 
Florida, years ago when it was all just a sand 
beach. 


W—Florida? 

F—A kind of plantation, perchance— 

1ST D. J.—Oh, filling stations and scenery and 
one-piece bathing suits. Where folks lay around 
on the sand and wait for the newspapers to take 
their picture. 

W—A Forest of Arden—(He is listening with 
closest attention). 

1ST D. J.—So the brother beats it off down there 
in the sunshine. He gets together a kind of Boy 
Scout Troop, a bunch of his old buddies that’s all] 
cuckoo for the simple life. They camp out in 
the jungle and sing barber shop harmony and 
swear it beats Times Square all hollow. And 
there’s a Gloomy Gus along who pulls a swell 
line of philosophy. He’s full o’ the heebejeebies 
but he’s one grand wise-cracker. (Loud laughter 
behind.) There, that’s him now. 

F (to W)—Nay, there is strange infusion in his dis- 
course. I make but doubtful seizure of his drift. 

W (nudges him)—Soft, soft! This is of notable 
purport. (“Purport,” in Elizabethan usage, is 
accented on the second syllable.) (To D. J.)\— 
But the wenches, man! Sure your author hath 
not fobbed you off with a mere parcel of—(he 
hesitates for the word )—wise-crackers—moraliz- 
ing in the greenwood? What is a play without 
wenches? 

1ST D. J.—yYou should worry. This is Broadway, 
ain’t it? Sure, I’m coming to that. There’s a 
coupla lovely girls, they get fed up living with 
the rich guy and they run away to Florida, too, 

W—Ha! Habited as boys? 

1ST D. J.—How’d you know? Yeh, it’s a fack, 
though it don’t really make much difference; 
they’re all dressed like boys nowadays. And 
there’s a young feller, a mechanic that works in 
a garridge who’s fell terrible hard for Rosie— 
that’s one of the girls. He’s crazy about her, just 
worships her, and the poor bimbo can’t do noth- 
ing but blow up her tires and fill her batt’ry with 
acid— 

F—The scoundrel! 

1ST D. J.—Oh, no, just this what they call love 
at first sight. The girl likes him, too. He’s a 
big athaletic kid and she’s seen him do his stuff 
at a boxing bout they put on for charity. You 
know how these classy dames falls for that sorta 
thing. 

W—And your lovesick mechanical follows to the 
Forest of—to Florida? 

1ST D. J.—yYou betcha. He opens up a hot dog 
stand and names it for her, calls it Pretty Rosie’s 
Dog Parlor. He does a big sideline in cold 
cream, too. 

F—Hot dogs, cold cream, a strange antipathy. 
What is’t, a kennel or a dairy? 

1ST D. J.—Cold cream for sunburn. Most of 
those dames down there gets themselves sun- 
burned right up to the horizon. Well, the kid’s 
clever, on trees along the road he hangs signs 
Get Your Dogs at Pretty Rosie’s, and For Sun- 
burned Legs Come to Pretty Rosie’s. When she 
sees these signs everywhere she thinks it’s a queer 
coincidence. 

F—’Tis ever the weakness of playwrights. They 
are not content till plodding probability leapeth 
like a flea, 

S—This—this dame you mention—she seeks him 
out, undaunted by his kennel of wild hounds? 
1ST D. J.—At first he don’t reckonize her in her 
pants, and she pulls his leg something fierce; it’s 
a riot. Then, of course, the chorus comes on, 
the whole gang goes in swimming, and say, 

there’s some slick love-making— 

(Laughter behind) 
That’s what they’re doing now. (He looks off, 
as if into the theatre. W approaches the doorway 
and looks off also, vastly interested.) 

F—For the stage, love is matter of comedies; but 
in life it doth much mischief. 

1ST D. J. (turning to F)—Say, your friend’s a 
good showman. He talks like balloon soup, but he 
knows good theayter. 

F—Aye, he hath a practitioner’s eye for a love 
scene. 

1ST D. J.—I think he’s kidding me. He’s seen this 
show before. 

F—’Tis possible— 

W (from doorway, exulting)—Lord, Frank—Our 
darling fustian!—Aye, the very thing! (Con- 
tinues to gaze entranced, while a great shout of 
laughter comes from behind.) 

1ST D. J. (to F)—Then the real estate boom hits 
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’em, the old wise-crackers is so busy laying out 
waterfront lots on mortgage they has no time to 
picnic in the woods; land values goes to the sky 
and even Gloomy Gus starts a development. The 
old fourflusher on Long Island loses his jack in 
Wall Street an’ has to come down to borrow 
from his brother and say he never meant it. 
They get him a job as a bellhop at Coral Gables. 
Just a grand hokum fadeout, and everybody 
happy. 

(Laughter within. 

doorway radiant.) 

W—Ah, Frank, thou shouldst write plays. 

F—Tush, these are but toys. 

W—To hear the groundlings roar as they do now, 
Oh noble sport, sport royal! —Thou’rt too nice. 
To my gross Bankside wit, ’tis meat and drink 
To hear the addled citizens at their mirth— 
Their lewd and lackwit innocent noble mirth! 

1ST D. J.—Yeh, it’s a great show; a great play for 

the public. 

W—I thought so once myself. 

1ST D. J.—Would you believe, every critic in town 

panned it— 

F—The intellect of man, then, is not dead. 

1ST D. J.—Give ’em what they like, as they like 

it— 

F (to W)—As you like it— 

(Laughter within) 

W—Nay, Frank, I see thou hast no playhouse heart; 
In this my mystery thou art not capable. 
Why even this hodge-pudding of poor dross 
Brings me my old ecstatics into mind— 
How from the moment of first entrance on 
To strike them with the sense of some sus- 

pension, 
Some controverse of passion and desire 
So that without a guess of what’s to come 


W comes back from 


They feel the onward moving, and are 
thrilled-— 
1ST D. J.—Sure! You gotta have suspense— 


W—To hold all this within the troubled wit 
And ere a line be charactered, to feel 
In airy storage in the delicate brain 
Your creatures at their doing— 

Not trammelled up with heavy circumstance 
But actual and free—yea, this is godlike! 

1ST D. J.—I’ve got a kid in Bushwick High, she 
said exackly the same thing. She’s only sixteen 
but she’s took a correspondence course in play- 
writing. Her mother was trouping in East Lynne 
before she was born, I think that gave the kid 
a sorta litry slant. 

(Laughter behind) 

W—tThat uproar hath the proper vulgar note, 
Sweet in the playwright’s ear. Your auditors 
Seasoned with mirth and ripe in apprehension 
Then curiously draw your tensions tighter, 
Let glamour tease them on. 

ST D. J.—That’s right: get ’em laughing, you 

can do anything with ’em. 

F—As Tully hath it, Haec ego non rideo; non sal 
sed natura ridetur; which is to say, meseems these 
cachinnations are not caused by wit but by mere 
animal heyday. ‘Thou rememberest, Will, all 
motives of laughing have been anatomized in 
three: foreigners, bodily prostrations, and strong 
cheese; whereof the merriment of the third seems 
most difficult to construe.—Confound not these 
baubles with thine own heavenly stuff. 

W—tThen think you that the roister-doister vein 
Requires no cunning? E’en your fustian 
Must be just so; so filed and peized 
To weigh the voice and carriage of the speech, 
To throw the cranky jape just on the moment, 
Dibble the seedling theme in earthy sconces 
And plant it unawares; and get it over 
To a stamping coughing jostling stinking pit 
Of ragamuffins, grooms, and varletry, 

The cut and longtail of the populace— 
And still have grace for loftier quiddities 
To please the court and gentry— 

There’s an art, 
Lord Chancellor, that statesmen in great place 
Might study to their profit. 

(Laughter behind) 

Mark you, the veriest groundling of the lot 
Must see himself, his inward hope or grievance, 
Active on the scene. Aye, this it is 
That makes our stagy antics quick and sheer: 
Lo, on the very instant of their doing 
They are transmuted to the blood and stuff 
Of every hearer; who admires the image 


And hugs it as his own, or fashions it 
To suit his private fancy. 
1ST D. J.—It’s a fack; we have to keep a cop at 
the stage door to move on the bozos. 
W—lIt is the varsal ego in men’s bosoms 
That gives ’em stomach, in their loneliness, 
To chew and savour this our bright pretence 
And take it to themselves.—Haply the author 
Like the matron pelican of adage 
Feeds his unsuspective auditors 
From the red artery of his proper breast. 
F—Bravo, Will! Almost persuadest thou me! 
Thou art, what’s passing rare in playwrights, nigh 
as eloquent as thine own creations. 
W—HMy stuff, you say? Fico! A peoplish vein, 
With flashes of proud verse, 
But farced and strumpeted for greasy ground- 
lings. 
Oh halidom, to think what these (gesturing off) 
could do, 
New fangles and devices for the scene 
And women—female women—on the board 
To play their lovely, elvish, tragic part 
And draw the little nerves of tender feeling 
So tight, so strange. Lord, Lord, what truths 
and triumphs 
Are promised for the workmen in this craft. 
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AN ELIZABETHAN WORTHY 


Oh to be actual of it once again—(a pause) 
Methinks we still might move a heart or two, 
And not o’ergild the fable. 

GIRL (coming from box-office; she has her hat 
on)—Mr. Einstein, here’s the report on tonight’s 
business. Will you OK it please. (1st D. J. 
takes the paper and goes into box-office. W is look- 
into the theatre. The girl turns to F.) Well 
old sport, your friend’s got quite a line. I been 
listening in. Gee, he talks like grand op’ra— 

2ND D. J.—That musta been some party they were 
on tonight. 

GIRL—Where do you sheiks learn all that new 
slang, up at college? ‘That’s a grand crack about 
the women, female women. Say, Id like to 
have that bird meet some o’ my girl friends— 

F—Nothing, I trow, would give him greater solace. 
”*Tis our misfortune we have a journey to per- 
form. 

GIRL—Back to New Haven, I spose. Well, 
there’s time for a coupla sundaes before the mid- 
night— 

W (coming from doorway; his eye kindles upon 

her, and I begin to see myself that she has her 
charms) 
Ah, sweet chuck; in relenting mood? Tis o’er- 
long since I have seen such brightness in an eye.— 
Frank, these new tires do not so ill become them. 
(He indicates her attractive close-fitting little hat) 
A goodly porringer!—An we held converse to- 
gether, duckling, deemst thou not we might find 
topics of good cheer? 


GIRL (who has quite succumbed to this mode of 
address)—T'll say so. What you doin’ after the 
show? Do you Charleston? 

2ND D. J.—Hey, I thought you were dated up 
with me— 

W—We might repair to a tavern— 

F—Will, our space is short. On the punctual mid- 
night— 

GIRL—Frank, you’re an old iceberg. Damn the 
midnight. ‘There’s plenty of trains at Grand 
Central. 

W—I had forgot. ’Tis true, we make a journey 
—(chaffing her genially) a journey that permits 
no baggages. (Then almost as if to himself) The 
dead shepherd spoke the seasonable line—poor Kit. 
(He quotes.) “That time might cease, and mid- 
night never come.” 

GIRL—That’s the idea. 

W (Takes her arm, looks at her quizzically and 
tenderly ) 

—Sweetheart, I had a gust for frolic once. 

Savor thy passing hours; may they be swcet— 

(She leans toward him, meeting him clearly 
in the eye; it is even suspicionable that a kiss 
is toward, while F watches in amused toler- 
ance; what the 2nd D. J. thinks I don’t care, 
he is only a puppet anyhow; but then, after 
just enough pause, comes a burst of clapping 
from within.) 

GIRL—tThat’s the curtain. Cheese it, here they 
come. Meet you here in three minutes. 

(She runs off, into the auditorium.) 

W (looking after her) And so, goodnight. 

(A confused sound of movement from be- 
hind. W. and F stand a moment uncertainly.) 

F—Come, Will. Here we have no part. We are 
but cuckoos in the nest— 

W—Or those thin shadows on the whited screen. 
The word is exit. 

(As they go toward the street, L, drawing 
their cloaks about them, 1st D. J. bobs out of 
the box-office.) 

1ST D. J.—Well, so long, boys, glad to see you 
any time you’re around. 

(They make a polite salute, and are gone.) 

(The advance guard of a typical musical 
comedy audience comes through the doorway, 
R;the men lighting cigarettes, women adjust- 
ing their wraps. They pause to utter com- 
ments, which must be very distinctly said and 
not hurried.q 

MEMBERS OF THE AUDIENCE— 

A great show. 

Certainly was comical. 

I thought I’d die laughing. 

I could see that all over again. 

How d’you suppose they think up them things. 
I liked it, it was different. 

It sure was original. 


CURTAIN 





Faure in Translation 


THE DANCE OVER FIRE AND WATER. 
By Exvr Faure. ‘Translated by John Gould 
Fletcher. New York. Harper & Bros. 1926. 
$3. 


Reviewed by HENpDRIK WILLEM Van Loon 
ILADY was the tragedy of my life. I 
M was fourteen years old and some one had 
told me about Alexandre Dumas. And 
so I set forth to get me a copy of “The Three 
Musketeers.” Alas! the local lending library 


charged ten cents for every volume taken out and 
their only edition of ““The Three Musketeers” was 


a cheap Flemish reprint which came in five “to-be- 
continued’s.” 
Five times ten makes fifty cents. My frugal 


parents bestowed upon me a weekly largess of ten 
cents. ‘That meant that I must practice economy 
for five whole weeks to get to the end of the story. 
Once however I had made the acquaihtance of 
d’Artagnan and Athos, I could not stop. 

In that dilemma, I appealed to my Mother, and 
glorious to say, I finished M. Dumas’s masterpiece 
in less than a fortnight. But the shock of the last 
chapter almost killed my faith in the human race. 

A year before, a kindly aunt had given me 
“Tvanhoe”—a_ well-known romance by one Sir 
Walter Scott. That story had told me that all 
beautiful women were good and true, and at thir- 
teen such a faith was very satisfactory. 

But what was I to make of Milady? ‘She was 
infinitely fairer than any of Sir Walter’s heroines, 
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and yet she was wicked and evil and in consequence 
had her head chopped off by the brother of one of 
her humblest victims. It seemed very dreadful, and 
it will explain why I hate to review the latest opus 
of Elie Faure as produced by the rejuvenated House 
of Harper. 

As far as outward appearance goes, this is a 
most beauteous book, Cover, binding, lettering— 
they are all of them perfect. But as for the text, 
Sancta Stultitia, have mercy upon my uncompre- 
hending soul! 

In my erstwhile native language, the word for 
translating is “vertalen.” It means “to re-language 
something.” It means that one takes a book writ 
in a certain language and revaluates the inner sense 
of this opus in terms that are understandable and 
at the same time pleasant to the ears of the unfor- 
tunate folk who were raised on a different tongue. 

This of course is very difficult and to do it well, 
the “re-languager” must have a profound knowledge 
of at least two vernaculars and must be possessed of 
a delicate sense of literary values, 

Now with your kind permission let me open 
Faure’s volume at random. ‘The finger of biblio- 
mancery points to the following passage: 

There is necessary then, at close of the account, and after 
being deprived of that sly humility which is the least 
noble form of pride, to accept with resolution every new 
normal slavery which bears within itself lyric life, because 
it offers us with it the liberation of our enthusiasm and 
the means of organizing and disciplining our gifts. When 
order is organic, and not imposed, internal and not ex- 
ternal, living and not arrested in formulas the supreme 
moment appears. Beyond the social discipline obeyed in the 
forward leap of the soul, there is no liberty for man as 
there is no liberty for the artist outside of the intellectual 
discipline conquered by the same leap forward. 

Of course, this may be a faithful bit of “re- 
languaging,” but in that case the French original 
must contain certain profound germs of obscurity. 
“Intellectual disciplines conquered by a forward 
leap,” “forward leaping souls,” are beyond my 
range of vision. I do not say that they do not exist. 
It just happens that I am not able to comprehend 
them and the more I read them and reread them, 
the more they begin to sound like the “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” 

“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the la-de-dee- 
de-dee,” fine stuff to get a million men marching— 
but what do they really mean? 

Once more the finger descends: 

There is necessary then, at close of the account and 
being deprived of that sly humility, etc., etc. 

To me this is just an ugly and grating sound. 
It may be because I did not learn English until I 
was twenty and because my ear is not sufficiently 
attuned to the hidden beauties of such prose. But 
try and sing this (and the musical test is still the 
most reliable of all) and see what happens to your 
breathing apparatus. 

Or again, on page 33: 

A world which would define itself, however slowly, like 
the chronic illness which constituted its history, heavily like 
its miseries accumulated in so great a number, and for 
so long a time, powerfully like a system finally emerging 
from so much force, ardor, crime, misery, and faith mingled. 

When I have reread this four or five times I 
can get vaguely at the meaning of Faure’s words, 
but I can only do so by “re-languaging” the whole 
thing back into French and trying to forget the 
English translation which hangs like a curtain of 
fog between the original text and the American 


reader, 
& & & 


Now in such matters I have a sincere distrust of 
my own opinion. English is still a “foreign” lan- 
guage to me, After painful efforts I have learned 
to handle it much as an elephant who has been 
taught to play the trombone. Wherefore I have 
gone to my native neighbors, and in this happy 
community where the percentage of literacy is re- 
markably high I have asked, “Please explain this 
to me. Any page will do.” As a result I slightly 
enriched my well-stocked vocabulary of short and 
picturesque expletives, but learned little about the 
dance over fire and water. 

But now after a profound cogitation of at least 
three weeks, I think that I have reached a reasonable 
conclusion. 

It used to be said of Isadora Duncan that she 
knew her art so well that she could “dance” the 
bill-of-fare of* a Childs’s restaurant or the time- 
table of the Bridgeport-Norwalk trolley line. 

There are Frenchmen who perform the same 
miracles in the field of literature. They turn on 
the torrents of their sprightly eloquence and presto! 


the audience is enchanted. When the spectators 
return home and grandma asks “What did he say?” 
the answer is apt to be a vague pxan of praise. 
“Ah, it was just too lovely for words! What 
did he say? I don’t know and I don’t care. It was 
just lovely! What else matters?” 

M. Faure is a famous man in the field of French 
literature. I suspect that it were better for his 
reputation as a philosopher and a historian if he 
were to remain completely untranslated. Or if 
translated he must be, then let the job be entrusted 
to one of those journalistic sob-sisters who can 
turn an ordinary ghetto row into a story that will 
bring tears to the eyes of Calvin Coolidge. 


oreo 


An Inaccessible Region 


IN THE HEART OF ASIA. By P. T. ETHER- 

Ton. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1920. $5. 

Reviewed by Kermir RoosEVELT 
HROUGHOUT the vast regions of 
Central Asia as comprised by Chinese 
Turkestan and the countries immediately 
bordering it, British interests are protected by but 
one Englishman who has his headquarters in Kash- 
gar. He is known as the British Consul General, 
and usually is appointed from the Indian Civil 
Service. He is theoretically under the British Min- 
ister in Peking, but mail takes from four to six 
months to reach the Chinese capital by the overland 
route, and although there is a native telegraph line, 
the relays are so numerous and imperfectly admin- 
istered, that it rarely takes less than three weeks 
for a telegram to reach Peking from Kashgar. 

The most rapid method of communication be- 
tween Kashgar and the outside world is across the 
Himalayan passes to Gilgit to Kashmir. Relays 
of mail runners bring the mail through once a week; 
it takes a month for a letter to reach Kashgar from 
Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir, which is itself two 
hundred miles from railroad. 

It can be easily seen that with such lengthy lines 
of communication, the British Consul at Kashgar 
must be a man of resource who can act upon his 
own initiative without feeling that he must wait 
upon instructions from headquarters before mak- 
ing a move. In all the more important settlements 
there are to be found Indian traders, usually money- 
lenders from Shikarpur in Northern India, Under 
the terms of the extra-territoriality treaties these 
Indians are judged not in Chinese courts, but by the 
British Consul. In some cases the Afghan has the 
same privilege, though his status is not definite. 

It was not until the early nineties that Great 
Britain established a consulate in Kashgar. The 
Russians were already there, and were most active 
in widening their sphere of influence in Central 
Asia. The Russian Consul had a strong Cossack 
bodyguard, which greatly increased his prestige and 
power. England was keenly interested in the pos- 
sibility of Russia menacing her sway in India, and 
it was to combat such a contingency that the con- 
sulate was opened. 

Sir George Macartney, whom Colonel Etherton 
succeeded, had held the post for many years, and 
left behind a record of achievement acquired in the 
face of heavy odds. Sir George’s mother was 
Chinese, and this contributed to his success. His 
friend, Sir Aurel Stein, the great explorer and arch- 
wologist, has, I believe, persuaded Macartney to 
write his memoirs. The appearance of the book 
will be eagerly looked forward to by all interested 
in Central Asia, 

Colonel Etherton’s present volume deals with 
his term as Consul from 1918 to 1922. During 
these years the menace of Bolshevik influence in 
Chinese Turkestan was peculiarly acute. Another 
and more active aspect of the mission is dealt with 
by Major Blacker in his book “High Patrol in 
Central Asia,” which is filled with thrilling chases 
across unknown mountain passes. “In the Heart of 
Asia” deals more with general conditions, as the 
chapter headings show. 

Chinese Turkestan is inhabited by many dif- 
ferent races. “The Chinese element is numerically 
insignificant. The governors of the districts, and 
the ambans or mayors of the larger towns are 
Chinese. There are also a certain number of 
celestials scattered about as shopkeepers. The army 
officers are sometimes Chinese and sometimes natives. 
The Chinaman feels himself an exile. But few 
of them speak Turki, whether this is due to laziness, 
or as matter of policy I could not discover; prob- 


ably it is sometimes due to the one cause and some- 
times to the other. 

Among the other peoples are the Tungans, or 
Mohamedan Chinese, the Kirkhiz, the Kazaks, and 
the Kalmucks. ‘These last three are nomad tribes, 
living on the produce of their herds. The Kirghiz 
and Kazaks are Mohamedans; the Kalmucks are 
Buddhists. Numerically more important than any 
of these are the Turkis—they are agriculturists and 
merchants and live in the plains country. They 
are an easy-going, unaggressive race, accustomed 
through the centuries to be ruled by outsiders. 

Colonel Etherton was already acquainted with 
Central Asia and its problems, for in 1910 he 
journeyed from Kashmir to Siberia,—a most in- 
teresting expedition which he described in his book 
“Across the Roof of the World.” On that trip 
he had many adventures in the pursuit of ibex and 
wild sheep, and in some of his bouts with the cold 
and the snow he came out a poor second; for he 
had his legs badly frozen, and his Gurnali servant 
nearly lost both hands, 

C. P. Skriner, who succeeded Colonel Etherton, 
has written an account of his experiences as Consul 
General that is shortly to appear, so that those who 
are interested in that inaccessible part of the world 
have now many opportunities to learn about it from 
first-hand sources. Great Britain owes a heavy debt 
to those who have protected her interests, serving 
for long lonely years in the far flung outports of 
Central Asia. Endless patience, untiring tact, firm 
courage, and unswerving tenacity of purpose are only 
a few of the attributes that they are called upon to 
possess. 





Rake’s Progress 


SPANISH BAYONET. By STreprHen VINCENT 
Benét. New York: George H. Doran Co. 
1926. $2. 

Reviewed by THomas BEER 
Author of “The Mauve Decade” 

HIS romance should be reviewed, through 
some hardy medium, by the immortal parts 
of Lew Wallace, Stanley Weyman and 

William—or was it Charles?—Harrison Ainsworth, 

all successful practitioners of the historical novel in 

the nineteenth century. Or, as “Ben Hur” is de- 
liberately taught to helpless boys at Andover and other 
schools, it might be profitably reviewed by some sur- 
viving believer in the old style costume piece, by the 
eminent critic, for instance, who lately stunned some 
of us by referring to “Richard Carvel” as a “great” 

American novel. “Ben Hur” was always rubbish. 

“Richard Carvel,” in distinction, contains some very 

agreeable writing and a deal of honorable histori- 

ography. But that Lew Wallace’s pantomime and 

Mr. Churchill’s pleasant tale should be ranked as 

blocks in even such a wobbling structure as American 

literature is a little dazing to discover in the year 

1926. 

Does anybody read “Richard Carvel”? It is the 
story of an Herculean and moral youth, heir of an 
aristocrat in old Annapolis and acquainted with Mr. 
Washington (George) of Virginia, who is shang- 
haied by his wicked uncle, rescued at sea by John 
Paul Jones, and who arrives in London to court his 
sweetheart, “the toast of the town.” In London he 
met Charles Fox, Horace Walpole, David Garrick, 
Edmund Burke, and the rest of those people as inevi- 
tably as Weyman’s cloaked thugs met Henri Quatre, 
Sully, the Guise family, and the other apparatus of 
the late sixteenth century, or as young Ben Hur met 
the archangelic son of a carpenter in Nazareth. 
Well, Mr. Carvel fought a duel in Vauxhall Gar- 
dens and was present at our Revolutionary seafight 
and then came back to Annapolis with his Dorothy, 
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and that was that. It remains an entirely readable 
story and by far the most plausible of its school 
except, perhaps, Weir Mitchell’s “Hugh Wynn.” 
Twenty-six years later comes Mr. Benét’s “Spanish 
Bayonet,” a romance of the same period. 

The tonal difference is considerable. Mr. 
Benét’s chief figure is a dreamy young loon named 
Andrew Beard, son of a self-made man in New 
York, who is sent to Florida for purely commer- 
cial reasons. He is shy, something of a snob and 
plainly his maker sets no more value on chastity for 
Andrew than the young gentleman of Fielding’s 
and Smollett’s novels set on that same dubious com- 
modity for themselves. Having landed at St. 
Augustine he falls into the smooth hands of Dr. 
Gentian, master of the colony at New Sparta in 
which Minorcans, Greeks, and Italians sweat over 
indigo and sugar making. Andrew is wholly taken 
in by the lacquered charms of Gentian and then 
drops into the dazzling net spread for him by Sparta 
Gentian, the doctor’s daughter, who can sing 
“Beauty Retire,” and can play upon the pianoforte 
with consummate execution. Just here Mr. Benét 
gives the ghost of Richard Carvel a vicious kick 
in the jaw and mounts his horse for a rake’s progress, 
The historical novel becomes suddenly the novel of 
the past. No John Jaul Jones, no George Wash- 
ington, no minute men facing the scarlet coats 
at Lexington? No, these things ripple into young 


Andrew’s mind occasionally, but the interest lies — 


elsewhere. All that historical machinery is play- 
ing up north, You remain to be entertained, in 
the steam of a plantation below St. Augustine, by 
Andrew’s dealings with Dr, Gentian, whose lac- 
quers cover sadism touched with megalomania, a 
little lechery, and an interest in the civilized juju 
of the eighteenth century. Miss Gentian is a wily 
bitch whose heart, as one says, is already given to her 
father’s loutish overseer but who is willing to clamp 
young Andrew to herself, for the family’s benefit, 
by waving a white flower into his bedroom at an 
indiscreet hour and leaving him to follow the infer- 
ence. Gentian and his daughter are struggling 
privately against each other for control of the 
colony. The moneyed Andrew is the gull of the 
proceedings and the stolid, imported Minorcans are 
with him victims of Gentian’s swindling skill. The 
delusions crash, one night. It is an admirable, dis- 
illusioned tale of youth, told with consistent force 
and with long passages of extraordinary grace. But 
I don’t expect to hear that the authorities of Andover 
have substituted it for “Ben Hur.” The mere 
language of pages 208 and 209 forbids any such 
notion, and a general air of profane carnality hangs 
heavy on the Gentian household. No, it won’t re- 
place the historical novel of the ’90s in academic use. 

Mr. Benét makes occasional small errors. 
“Spanish Bayonet” is certainly his most original and 
forceful work in prose but, having allowed Andrew 
to see his Sparta in the embraces of her overseer, 
Andrew’s maker comments thus: ‘That his pain 
might well have seemed unnecessarily acute to any 
dispassionate observer would hardly have consoled 
him, had he known it. ... The cold brain of 
heaven, whose thought is a falling star between 
illusion and illusion, might properly regard his 
adolescent strugglings with befitting contempt but 
that task of scorn may, perhaps, be left to it.” I 
admit to a vehement dislike of that invoked dispas- 
sionate observer, His shape has not elsewhere de- 
faced the story and needn’t have done so just then. 
He has always been a bore, even when Henry James 
invoked him, between 1887 and 1900. The para- 
graph has the effect of a sudden withdrawal from 
the natural narrative mood and so, too, have some 
casual sentences in which the warm imagery of 
the boy’s mind as he gapes at his mistress becomes 
deliberately literary. Mr. Benét, drops, now and 
then, into the highly cultivated man of letters and 
the stricken Andrew drops with his father, But, 
fortunately for the high points of the tale, its author 
has generally had no trouble with his profound 
literary education. 

“Spanish Bayonet,” then, represents an episode of 
conditioned importance. The novel of the Ameri- 
can past begins, here, to escape from the ordinary 
settings as, with Mr. Hergesheimer, it escaped from 
the ordinary inflections of the elder historical novel. 
How far can the thing go on? Are we to have 
nonpatriotic and unflattering tales of early Alabama, 
early Missouri, and perhaps, at last, of Puritan New 
England? Mr. Benét’s resolute and impenitent 
appearance in this field rouses a hope that he may 
look for more material and so do as well again. 


Hill Life 


HILL-BILLY. By Rose Witper Lane. 
York: Harper & Bros. 1926. $2. 
Reviewed by T. S. Srrip_inc 
Author of “Teeftallow” 


Gnesi pore whites are gaining their 


New 


place in the sun nowadays among American 

fiction writers and play makers. “Sun-Up” 
and “Ruint” have recently entertained the New 
York theatre goers, a number of novels have been 
written, but among them all nothing more veracious 
and soaked with truth has been done than Rose 
Wilder Lane’s “Hill-Billy.” 

It is a novel of the Ozarks, but the dialect, which 
Miss Lane often converts into pure poetry, the folk 
ways, the hill philosophy and religiosity, apply 
equally well to any hill community in the South. 

To pick a very tiny flaw in the texture of the 
book, the hill folk do have a habit of eliding the 
articles in their talk. For instance, take this exaMtple 
from a random page of “Hill-Billy:” “Jolly’s nary 
snake in the grass, he would never use poison on 
enemy of his.” These elided articles are very 
effective in the dialect, but very often the author 
adopts it in her own descriptions and comments, and 
the result is her English moves forward like a four- 
cylinder car, fast enough but with some jarring. 

But that’s trivial. Her book itself is a miracle 
of verisimilitude. It is packed full of incident, 
murders, seduction, fights, dances, chicanery, and yet 
through it all, it preserves the somnolent, half- 
awake atmosphere of the hills. The characters 
drawl, although Miss Lane never once uses that 
overworked word, still the very sentence structure 
drags with the mental slowness of her dramatis 
personae. They drawl, they stretch, they yawn, they 
look slowly at each other, but with immense shrewd- 
ness. The murders in “Hill-Billy,” of which there 
are three or four, are served to the reader some- 
times in the form of mysteries, sometimes as conun- 
drums as to how it is possible for the hero, Abimelech 
Baird, a village lawyer, to save his client from the 
gallows. But Abimelech always does. 

There is a virtuosity about Abimelech’s legal 
procedure cries out to the reader that the gist of 
this narrative is fact, not fiction. 

No American novelist could sit in his study and 
invent the peculiar knotty problems that come be- 
fore Abimelech and the equally peculiar methods 
he uses in their solution. But the most ordinary 
scribbler could find similar examples in any rural 
court. Whether that ordinary scribbler could dip 
his findings in poetry and serve it up in cantos as 
Miss Lane did is something else again. 

Running through the whole book is the split be- 
tween the village and the hills; the hatred mixed 
with admiration of the rustic for the townsman, 
and the contempt of the townsman for the rustic. 
In this ancient quarrel Miss Lane clearly espouses 
the cause of her hill billies although her faithful 
delineation of the lives of both rather betrays her 
special pleader. 

Abimelech Baird, her hero, was an uncommonly 
solid virtuous youth; he is only twenty-one when 
the book finishes with him; his attitude toward his 
first sweetheart, Bessie, is as emotional as an oak. 
She can hang on to one of his arms or not, just as it 
suits her, he doesn’t mind. In the course of their 
courtship he finds that she has been seduced and is 
to become a mother. He doesn’t turn a hair. He 
is going right ahead and marry her anyway because 
he feels that is the honorable thing to do. Then, 
right in the shadow, one might say, of the mar- 
riage scaffold, Bessie suddenly deserts Abimelech, 
and elopes with and marries her seducer, Little 
Georgie, the man she has always loved. ‘This goes 
to Bessie’s account as the sheerest unfaithfulness, but 
if one steps outside the author’s condemnation and 
looks the matter over, is it? 

It is a parlous thing to draw real life, and then 
have the hardihood to deduce a moral from it. 

The actual story ends on page 279, and then 
in an afterword printed in italics, the author tells 
how prosperous Abimelech became in after years; 
how he owned most of the property in Millersville, 
how energetic his chiJdren were, and how weak and 
feeble were the children of Bessie and Little Georgie, 
and how Abimelech was such a power for good in 
the community that he went to the legislature— 
such a good man, 

No reader can doubt any of these virtues, nor 
fail to have a pretty fair idea what Abimelech did 


when he reached the legislature, but one question 
constantly obtrudes itself on this idyllic setting, did 
Abimelech, as a professional suborner, trickster, and 
perjurer, go to the legislature to concoct laws more 
amenable to trickery and chicanery, or did he go 
there to make tougher and more intractable statutes 
in order to keep down competition? 

“Hill-Billy” is an almost perfect exposition of 
hill life and hill morality. 





An Elizabethan Romance 


THE FOURTH QUEEN. By IsaBer PATERSON, 

New York: Boni & Liveright. 1926. 

Reviewed by Epwarp Davison 

Y the Fourth Queen we are to comprehend 

Venus in her ancient literary capacity as the 

deus ex machina of historical romance. 
Omnia vincit amor! Mrs. Paterson’s courageous 
book follows the most familiar lines of Scott, Du- 
mas, Harrison Ainsworth, and Stanley Weyman. 
In all save the actual setting it is commonplace. Its 
variations from type, however, are definitely the 
result of an honest and not unsuccessful attempt to 
make the plot subsidiary to the characters of the 
chief people. Mrs, Paterson takes the traditional 
eccentricities of Queen Elizabeth during several 
years before the Essex conspiracy and traces their 
moulding influence on the affairs of “Fighting 
Jack” (his full name is given as John Philip Sidney 
Montagu) and his sweetheart, one of the queen’s 
maids- of-honor. 

The book plunges straight away into a rather 
confused account of the fight with the Spanish 
armada. Our hero covers himself with familiar 
glory and returns to take up a position in the Queen’s 
guard at Whitehall palace and to pursue his ultra- 
romantic love affairs in the face of the Queen’s 
displeasure. In the end, after a period of exile and 
privateering on the Spanish main, he returns to Eng- 
land, home, and beauty. ‘The tale is marred by 
the indulgence of one of those impossible coinci- 
dences so peculiarly the property of the historical 
romance and by an excessively sentimental conclud- 
ing chapter wherein the baby son of Jack and his 
lady is taught to plead for the Queen’s pardon. 

For all that Mrs. Paterson has written a stirring . 
tale of love and blood and thunder. It is not easy 
to forgive the mixed and frothy brew of her prose 
style. Historical romance naturally requires some 
kind of realistic dialogue and Mrs. Paterson does 
not fail her reader in this respect. Indeed she lays 
it on with a trowel. It is fair to say that she makes 
her characters think like Elizabethans even when 
they are talking like parodies of themselves. Even 
Marlowe’s language in his plays is not more atmos- 
pherically Elizabethan than hers. But let the dia- 
logue pass for what it is, the work of an author 
intoxicated with enthusiasm and saturated in the 
glossaries of the epoch. It is different with the 
narrative portions of the book. Here the pseudo- 
Elizabethan prose of the dialogue is allowed to leak 
through the quotation marks with frequently ridicu- 
lous effects. And even apart from this the book 
is marred with such monstrous sentences as “Now 
was he oriented, having seen again the lodestar of 
his constant heart.” A little while later the author 
is referring to the “Fabian tactics” of Lord Burgh- 
ley. It is enough to hint lightly at the curious 
quality of the prose mixture. One need not object 
to a few anachronisms but Mrs. Paterson should 
know that it is not possible to see “the twilit glim- 
mer of Avon” from the windows of Windsor 
Castle. The Thames has not yet been exchanged 
with Stratford. 

However those whose literary sensitiveness is not 
wounded by the defects already mentioned will dis- 
cover a long evening’s entertainment in this racy 
book, especially in the gratuitous episodic chapter 
wherein the defenseless hero and his newly married 
wife are set upon in their marriage bed by their 
jealous brother and his band of bailiffs. And there 
is another obscure and weuld-be ghastly episode in 
the hall adjoining the bedchamber of the Virgin 
Queen which may mean nothing or anything ac- 
cording to the reader’s opinion as to how far Queen 
Bess merited her title of Good. But for one thing 
the author deserves really high praise, that is her 
extraordinarily vivid and penetrating characteriza- 
tion of Essex and the Queen. She owes more to 
Strickland than to the truer histories. But she has 
reanimated part of their dust and that is no small 


feat. 
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In the Vernacular 


THE LOVE NEST AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Ring W. Lardner. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1926. $1.75. 


Reviewed by Witt1aM Rose Benét 


“ E was forever blowing bubbles, It 

H amounted to a whim.” Thus Miss 

Sarah E. Spooldripper, of the late Mr. 

Lardner, in her introduction to his last book of 

short stories. I am sorry Mr. Lardner is dead be- 
cause he was a good guy when he had it. 

To try and be serious, even in the face of the in- 
troduction to “The Love Nest,” I know you'll laugh, 
but the fact is that Mr. Lardner is still alive. I 
read something by him in last Sunday’s World. 
Of course,—but there are other proofs. 


st s+ 


Let us discuss the stories. The title story and 
and the story called “Haircut” are perfect and ter- 
rible. I didn’t say perfectly terrible. They are 
two of the most satisfactory short stories I have 
read for a long time. They bite like acid. And 
they display Mr. Lardner’s marvelous command of 
vernacular. So does “Zone of Quiet.” Things like 
this: 

(The Great Man speaking): She certainly was! And 
she is yet! I mean she’s even prettier, but of course she 
ain’t a kid, though she looks it. I mean she was only 
seventeen in that picture and that was ten years ago. I 
mean she’s twenty-seven years old now. But I never met 
a girl with as much zip as she had in those days. It’s 
remarkable how marriage changes them. I mean nobody 
would ever thought Celia Sayles would turn out to be 
a sit-by-the-fire. I mean she still likes a good time, but 
her home and kiddies come first. I mean her home and 
kiddies come first. 

(The Barber speaking): Well, they asked him if he 
was in earnest and he said he was and nobody could think 
of nothin’ to say till Jim finally broke the ice himself. 
He says, “I been sellin’? canned goods and now I’m canned 
goods myself.” 

You see, the concern he’d been workin’ for was a fac- 
tory that made canned goods. Over in Carterville. And 
now Jim said he was canned himself. He was certainly 
a card! 

(Miss Lyons speaking): I haven’t read it yet. I’ve 
been busy making this thing for my sister’s birthday. She’ll 
be twenty-nine. It’s a bridge table cover. When you get 
that old, about all there is left is bridge or cross-word 
puzzles. Are you a puzzle fan? I did them religiously 
for a while, but I got sick of them. They put in such 
crazy words. Like one day they had a word with only 
three letters and it said “A e-longated fish” and the first 
letter had to be an ¢. And only three letters. That 
couldn’t be right! So I said if they put things wrong like 
that, what’s the use? Life’s too short. And we only live 
once. When you’re dead, you stay a long time dead. 

That’s what a B. F. of mine used to say. He was a 
caution! But he was crazy about me. I might of married 
him only for a G. F. telling him lies about me. And 
called herself my friend! Charley Pierce. 


ss SF SF 


Such are the bubbles blown by Mr. Lardner. It 
may look easy. The amazing locutions ripple 
along so naturally. You can hear voices. Some 
writers have what has been called the “photographic 
mind.” People, and scenes leave an indelible visual 
memory,—all the small details that others never 
see. They can reproduce everything in precise de- 
scription, at will. Mr. Lardner has, on the other 
hand, a remarkable ear for ordinary speech. No 
muance escapes him. His aural memory is perfect. 
He could never possibly tag a character with the 
wrong “line.” 

It is, of course, all in the American language; 
there is no other form of English like it. But it 
is not a literary “stunt.” Mr. Lardner is not doing 
dialect. Nor is he concocting fiction. He is re- 
membering voices, playing by ear. The stories one 
can overhear, if one knows how to listen! 


In the true humorist is always implicit the tragic 
ironist. Mr. Lardner is labelled and put away in 
all the editors’ pigeonholes as “Humorist.” He is 
“as funny as a crutch.” The discerning know that 
this may often be taken literally. A crutch is 
funny, in a way,—of course, anyone falling down 
and breaking their leg (or their heart) is awfully 
funny. Awfully funny is substantially correct. 
Mr. Lardner knows that. He is acquainted with 
the Parcae and the Eumenides, and with a lot of 
other people from those small Middle-Western 
towns. Beside Conrad Greens and ball-players and 
song-writers and trained nurses and city folk. 

But then he’s an awful kidder. The nine stories 


in this book aren’t going to turn your hair white. 


You’ll have many a merry laugh. Don’t let me 
put you off. The irony may have entered his soul, 
but he is also just too nonsensical. He’s really ter- 
ribly comic. 





War as It Is 


TOWARD THE FLAME. By Hervey Aten. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 1926. 


Reviewed by THomas Boyp 
Author of “Through the Wheat” 


N account of The World War that would 
satisfy every soldier who took part in it, will 
probably never be written. More than one 

officer is asked whether his men ever felt any 
nervous tremors in making an attack would say 
sternly and rebukingly, “My soldiers were never 
afraid!” Another eyewitness would have you be- 
lieve that the wit and humor of the average dough- 
boy was always on tap, that he could say something 
laughable and spiriting even if he stood knee-deep 
in blood and corpses. Opposed to this optimist is 
the former soldier who saw nothing but bickering, 
hate, and iron-heeled militarism from the moment 
he put on a uniform until he finally removed it 
for once and, to be hoped, for all. 

It is notable that Hervey Allen had experiences 
worth the telling. There is one place in his book, 
near the end, where he describes in flashingly vivid 
prose one of the most sensational adventures in war 
that could ever have happened to anybody. The 
kind of scene which burns itself in the memory, that 
holds the essence of the stupidity, chicanery, and 
futility of war, it is made finer still by the chal- 
lenge to mortality which is in it. This all takes 
place on the banks of the Vesle between Fismes and 
Fismettes. Hervey Allen, a lieutenant in the 
Twenty-Eighth National Guard Division, is ordered 
with his platoon to make an attack from Fismes. 
The story of this, which has its explanation in the 
Memoirs of General Bullard, makes one of the 
ghastliest chapters of the war. 

“Toward the Flame” is written in admirable and 
simple prose throughout, though the tempo and 
quality of the second part of the narrative are very 
different from what they are in the first part. This 
is easily accounted for in that Mr. Allen wrote the 
first part five months after he had been sent to the 
hospital from the attack at Fismettes in which his 
company assaulted a German division, and that the 
second part was written several years afterward. 
While the beginning of the narrative is smooth and 
agreeable enough, it shows that the author was still 
a little under the influence of wartime mental 
taboos, and that he had not fully realized what had 
happened. The second half is more mature, delib- 
erate, and impassioned. The whole constitutes an 
important record of a type of American which is 
scarcer than it should be. 





Conrad’s Skill as an Artist 


HIS little sketch was made by Joseph Con- 

rad and was his own conception of his 
character, old Peyrol. Few of his friends 

were aware of his habit, or even ability to portray 
with a few strokes of his pen or pencil, the image 
of some being conceived in his own mind. I think 
it must have been because of this that he objected 
so intensely to his work being illustrated. I mean 
with very, very few exceptions. I came upon him 
one day towards the end of his work on the “Rover” 
sitting quietly back in his favorite big-armchair, 
and with a tender smile on his face, a smile I had 
grown accustomed to know portended some thought 
or inspiration he had captured to his entire satisfac- 
tion. Sometimes that capture would be too fleeting 
for him to give expression to in words and I would 
not venture to obtrude my interest, by a word or 
even a look. This time he looked up quickly and 
then pushed towards me an old envelope, in the 
corner of which appeared a small sketch in ink, not 
yet dry. Only a face, the face of an old “shell- 
back” as he would fondly have called it, weather 


beaten and rugged. I took it in my hands and said 
quickly, “Old Peyrol.”” My husband was delighted, 
“Yes! Jess, but I hope they will not want illustra- 
tions. I wonder what they would make of it if they 
do? Some dam’ smooth faced landlubber [ 


suppose!” 
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Another sketch, made over thirty years ago and 
discovered by me in the first few weeks of our 
married life. How well I recall that blustery even- 
ing on Ile Grande in the little peasant’s house where 
we began our lives together. That afternoon when 
we returned from one of our little cruises round the 
island, somewhat earlier than was our wont, we 
found standing patiently before the front door, M. 
Bacadoua, a friendly neighbour—this man owned 
the greater part of theh big stone quarries round the 
island and was considered by the other inhabitants 
as well to do. From pure friendliness he would 
always insist on carrying our baggage to and from 
the little landing stage when we made one of our 
frequent little jaunts to the mainland. He would 
never accept a gratituty but always solemnly shook 
hands with us. This evening he stood by our door 
patiently supporting a metal explorer’s trunk which 
had been sent from England. I could see that his 
interest was aroused by the unusual nature of the 
box and his eyes became very round when my hus- 
band explained to him that it was fire-proof. This 
box contained besides a very tall oil lamp on a 
massive pedestal, some discarded duck trousers, a 
pair of binoculars attached to an old leather boot 
lace, a police whistle, two discolored cotton pillow 
cases and a bundle of papers. My gaze fastened 
itself on the latter but I said nothing. J. C. 
rummaged among the contents and rose to his feet 
holding the glasses and dangling the whistle by its 
string. ‘This whistle, Jess,” he said holding it out 
toward me, “saved my life on the Congo!” With 
a shudder I recalled the incident of which he had 
spoken more than once. 

He had sent his boys ashore to cut wood one 
evening after he had tied up to the bank. After a 
time he heard shots and sounds of quarreling. 
Seizing his rifle—and his whistle, which he hung 
round his neck, he started to look for them. Almost 
before he had gone ten yards from the bank his 
feet sank into a deep bog, he fired all his cartridges 
without attracting any attention from the two men 
left on board the steamer, and sank steadily deeper 
and deeper. He was already as deep as his armpits, 
when he bethought himself of the whistle. At the 
third shrill note he saw two men running towards 
him with boughs and he swooned. His next recol- 
lection was finding himself strapped to a chair on 
the bridge and the steamer already underway. This 
was undoubtedly the main cause of his terrible ill- 
ness, and his subsequent malaria. 

The bundle of papers lay for two days on the 
top of the miscellaneous collection in the half-open 
trunk. I had suggested more than once that I should 
finish unpacking it—and also that he should examine 
the pile of papers. The next thing I knew was the 
thud of the heavy roll falling close to the fire-place 
and I guessed rather than understood his direction 
to the maid to light the fire with “that perass” a 
favorite word of his. ‘That evening when he was 
deep in a book I slipped from the room and rescued 
the roll. This I carried to the big loft over the 
top of the house to await my next free moments. In 
this loft I spent many hours watching the waves 
washing high all round the coast line. It was here 
I retired when the need of some outlet for my 
spirits grew too strong to be resisted. I was one of 
a family of nine, not very old when I was married 
and at times desperately in need of my kind. I used 
to feel sometimes the strain of being circumspect and 
dignified—as became the wife of Joseph Conrad. 
Several days passed before I was able to carry out 
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my plan of examining those papers. J. C. had de- 
clared them to be only discarded pages of the MS 
of Almayer’s Folly” so I had no scruples as to the 
papers being of a private nature. There was in 
that room, which was horribly draughty being open 
to the rafters of the roof, a full sized bed with a 
big box spring on it, covered with canvas, Here 
armed with a packet of pins I spent several hours 
wading through the mass of paper. I used to pin 
the pages firmly to the covering of the mattress 
spring and in that way I pieced together the whole 
of the MS of “Almayer’s Folly” and the “Out- 
cast of the Islands” and the few pages of “The 
Sisters.” Then almost at the finish, among some 
crumpled scraps I found the little sketch in red and 
black ink “Nina” and scribbled in the corner of the 

















other half sheet of paper “for ‘Almayer’s Folly.’ ” 
I did not confess for a long time that I had 
still the papers in my possession, or that I had put 
them all in order. When I did tell him he laughed 
rather vexedly and said sharply, “If it hadn’t been 
for that tourist coming in when he did I would have 
burnt them there and then, dam’ rubbish!” 

The little sketch of “Dona Rita” which J. C. 
did many years later is the only one he did under 
my eye, so to speak: I remember in this case his 
asking me one afternoon after a long silence, “If 
you had to choose the illustration for this book, 
which would you choose?” 
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My prompt answer disconcerted him rather, and 
he showed his irritation in the most characteristic 
fashion by flinging away the cigarette he had lighted 
only the moment before. I had suggested the first 
meeting between Henry Allégre and Dona Rita, 
when he discovered her in his own garden sitting 
on a stone, a fragment of some old balustrade. My 
suggestion had evidently not pleased him, and I sat 
silent while he paced the room restlessly, then fling- 
ing himself into a chair he said quite quietly, “I 
am surprised, my dear, that you should make such 
a conventional suggestion, no, that won’t do! Most 
emphatically it won’t do. I will show you. .. .” 

He left the room and returned in a few moments 
with a single sheet of note-paper in his hand. 
“There, that’s my choice, the only illustration I 
would consent to have in the book!” 

This sketch I append to this article. No doubt 
he was right. My suggestion was certainly much 
more conventional. 

JessrE Conran. 
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An Examination 


WAS reading the examination papers set by the 
I State of New York for librarians. It struck 
me that there might well be examination papers 
for those anxious to enter the publishing and book- 
selling business. There is no trade that requires, of 
those who are really ambitious, a more curious and 
complex fund of information, sophistry, and rumor. 
If I were a publisher and had to choose among a 
number of applicants for my staff, I would weed 
them out by setting them a paper such as follows. 
I would, however, be discreet enough not to make 
it public, and to keep the answers to myself. 

Some of these questions, I’m afraid, are jocular; 
yet they all tenderly lift a corner of the shroud that 
drapes actual publishing problems. There is no 
prize offered for answers. 


AN EXAMINATION PAPER FOR 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


1. What do you consider the most misleading 
jacket-blurb among novels published this spring? 

2. What novelist has lately published a moderni- 
zation of the plot of “Macbeth?” 

3. If you were a publisher and one of your 
authors offered you a MS for which he had two 
alternative titles, ““The Comedy of Errata” and 
“Six Who Pass While the Gentiles Boil,” which 
title would you believe to be more salable? 

4. If at a dinner party you were unexpectedly 
and simultaneously introduced to Elizabeth Bibesco 
and Ring Lardner, what would you say? 

5. Give, if possible, some reasonable explanation 
for the fact that 785,000 copies of “In Tune With 
the Infinite” have been sold. 

6. Write a brief essay on the effect of active 
contemporary criticism and editorship upon the life 
and thought of professors of literature. Illustrate 
with at least two examples. 

7. If you were chairman of the “entertainment” 
committee of a Woman’s Club, and had an oppor- 
tunity (and funds) to arrange a lecture by any one 
of the following, which would you choose, and 
why? Christopher Ward, William McFee, Carl 
Sandburg, W. L. Phelps. 

8. Write a letter, not more than 100 words, 
subtly adapting it to the frailties of the recipient, to 
any one of the following, asking for an autograph: 
Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, Theodore Dreiser, Charles 
G. Norris, Carl Van Vechten, Naomi G. Royde- 
Smith. 

9. If you had simultaneous luncheon invitations 
from Horace Liveright, Blanche Knopf, Mitchell 
Kennerley, Eugene Saxton, Edward Bok, Alison 
Smith, and Arthur Brisbane, which would you 
believe the most amusing to accept? Choose only 
one, 

10. Identify, briefly, Bonamy Dobree, Gabriel 
Wells, Marguerite Mooers Marshall, R. H. Mott- 
ram, Clem Hawley, Sarah Spooldripper, I. M. P., 
Jake Falstaff, Fred Melcher, The Magnificent 
Idler, Clara Tice, J. Storer Clouston, The Abbey 
of Theleme, The Portrait of Zélide, Rachel Marr, 
Herbert Swope. 

11. If you were working in a bookstore and the 
following came in to ask you for something recent 
that they really ought to read, what would you advise 
as being stimulating (or corrective) to their per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies: Will Hays, Michael Arlen, 
Bishop Manning, John Erskine, Calvin Coolidge, 
Countess Cathcart. 

12. If you were a young author, and the pub- 
lisher of your first novel told you that the jacket of 
your book could carry an enthusiastic salute from 
any two of the following, which two would you 
prefer to have—and why? Heywood Broun, Wil- 
liam Allen White, William Lyon Phelps, Harry 
Hansen, Burton Rascoe, George Santayana, Logan 
Pearsall Smith, H. L. Mencken, Anita Loos. 

13. Who was the Earl of Rochester and why 
has the Nonesuch Press edition of his works been 
refused admittance to this country by the U. S. 
Customs? 

14. If Frank Harris returned to America would 
he be detained at Ellis Island, and would The New 
York World succeed in habeasing his corpus? 

15. If a bookseller found in his basement clean 


copies of the first edition$.af-the folaqwing, what 
prices would it be reasonable to-put on*them: “Moby 
Dick,” “The Scarlet Letter,” “Leaves of Grass,” 
“The Amenities of Book Collecting,” “The Four 
Million,” “Figs from Thistles,” “Jurgen,” “Ven- 
tures Into Verse,” “Wounds in the Rain.” 

16. Write jacket-copy for an imaginary novel by 
J. B. Cabell as it would be done by Doubleday, Page 
& Company, Alfred A. Knopf, Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, Boni & Liveright, E. P. Dutton & 
Company, and The Oxford University Press. 

17. A customer shows you the following quota- 
tion written on a piece of paper: “Having no pro- 
fession or means of subsistence he necessarily became 
an author.” 

Who wrote it? If you don’t know, how would 
you try to find out? Which of the following do 
you think is most likely to have said it: Voltaire, 
Mark Twain, Dr. Johnson, Jay House, Elmer 
Davis, Oliver Goldsmith? 

18. With what cities do you associate these book- 
sellers: Marcella Burns Hahner, A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach, Paul Elder, Rumana McManis, Richard F. 
Fuller, Meredith Janvier, Isaac Mendoza? 

19. What American publishing house or houses 
do you consider the most likely to give durable as- 
sistance to finer literature in the United States in 
the next ten years, and why? 

20. If a MS were offered to you, by a promi- 
nent writer, one-half of which was extraordinarily 
able and the other half a distinct and lamentable 
failure (a thing that often happens in the publish- 
ing business) would you insist on the author re- 
writing it, at the risk of losing him, or would you 
accept it as is? Comment briefly on a publisher’s 
editorial responsibility toward his authors. 

21. If an English author, here for the first time, 
were spending one week in New York, and you 
wanted to give him an idea of the esoteric humors 
of our publishing world, how would you plan his 


schedule? CHRISTOPHER Mor.ey. 
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The Publisher’s Function 


(Continued from page 695) 

ferring, as we have stated, to the editorial depart- 
ment of the publishing house. It should be com- 
posed of gentlemen—and ladies—exceedingly alert, 
of people possessing literary background and a 
genuine critical faculty. Editing in a publishing 
house is not-——or should not be—a mere routine 
job, proceeding according to rule of thumb. The 
editorial department should be full of imagination 
and suggestion. Here should toil adepts at the 
structure of novels, the proportion of biographies, 
etc.,—students of book-making, not in the sense of 
mechanical manufacture, but in the sense of the 
power of the written word and the organic propor- 
tion of any particular work. 

Our demands are not altogether Utopian, for here 
and there in the publishing business just such editors 
do exist, literary advisers who may even work as 
mere “readers,” but who furnish valuable sugges- 
tions concerning books “worth saving” or books that 
display merely an easily eradicable flaw here and 
there. We have a great respect for many such an 
arbiter in the publishing profession. Some evince the 
greatest tact and skill in dealing even with the touch- 
iest authors, and truly codperate with them in the ex- 
cision of the second-rate from an otherwise first- 
rate book. But, alas! there are other glaring ex- 
amples of book-making (in the sense in which we 
are discussing it) that show only too plainly where 
codperation was not forthcoming, where the proper 
editorial care and acumen were hoplessly in abey- 
ance. 

Regarding publishing for the moment merely as 
a business, the first consideration should be that the 
“product” be as perfect as it is possible to make it. 
All things, of course, are not possible. And, over 
and above that, in a business where the products are 
so diversified and where the mind must constantly 
be open to appreciate variants on old technique, lit- 
erary experimentation, and so on, the task of pass- 
ing truly helpful judgment in advance on any book 
is greatly complicated. Yet, that is the task before 
the publisher! We are convinced that if today the 
editorial departments of publishing houses func- 
tioned with an efficiency comparable to that of, say, 
the advertising and manufacturing departments, 
there would be fewer meretricious books; fewer 
botched books, a higher publishing standard in 
general, 
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Felix Riesenberg 


VIGNETTES 
OF THE SEA 


By the author of “Under Sail,” ete. 


Short essays dealing with the va- 
ried s of the sea. Most of 
the incidénts are drawn from 
Captaitr Riesenberg’s own experi- 
ence. A few are yarns spun by 
shipmates. Preface by Christopher 
Morley. With frontispiece and 
many line drawings. 

Just ready, $3.00 


— 
William C. Bullitt’s 


IT’S NOT 
DONE 


A vivid American novel, the story 
of an aristocrat and his conflicts 
in love and business. The marked 
ability which Mr. Bullitt displays 
in this first novel is already call- 
ing forth enthusiastic praise. 
Just ready, $2.00 


_ 
William Plomer’s 


TURBOTT 
WOLFE 


“It was one thing to talk glibly 
about miscegenation, and another 
to find oneself face to face with 
the actual happening.” That's 
what William Plomer thought 
when he saw a white girl being 
attracted by a colored man in 
Africa. Just ready, $2.00 


> 
Wilbur Daniel Steele’s 


URKEY 
ISLAND 


“Vivid, dramatic and full of color, 
these stories of wave-washed, 
wind-swept Urkey Island... 
will do much to establish Mr. 
Steele’s claim to be regarded as 
one of the best of modern short 
story writers."—N. Y. Times. 


$2.00 
— 


Count de Gobineau 


THE DANCING 
GIRL OF SHAM. 
AKHA and Other 
Asiatic Tales 

Translated by Helen M. Fox 


“These stories should be re- 
ceived with... enthusiasm.”— 
Saturday Review. “The decora- 
tions by ‘Mak’ are original and 
glamorous.”—-N. Y. Sun $2.50 


~ 
Edward Thompson’s 


THE OTHER 
SIDE OF THE 
MEDAL 


“It may not improbably prove 
to be the mest important vontribu- 
tion in recent, years to the criti- 
cism of the British dominion in 
India.”"—Nation & Athenaeum. 


“This little book contains high 
explosive.”—The Spectator. $1.50 











Books of Special Interest 


Unaureate Dust 


A HISTORY OF THE PHARAOHS. By 
ARTHUR WEIGALL. Vol. I, The First 
Eleven Dynasties. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 1925. $6. 


Reviewed by ASHTON SANBORN 
Boston Museum 


UCH an annalistic approach as this to 
the subject of Egyptian history is fore- 
doomed to lead straight into a waste of 
aridity more barren than the Libyan desert, 
and although the friendly annalist himself 
constantly present in the first person singu- 
lar accompanies the reader through the 
course of almost every page, striving to 
mitigate the dusty journey with a rain of 
casual anecdote and unremitting hypothesis, 
he fails to accomplish his professed object 
of “writing a consecutive story intelligible 
and readable to the layman who has no 
particular knowledge of Egyptology.” 
Readable certainly the book is not; but 
it is sometimes unintentionally amusing. 
Practice, insight, breadth of vision, and a 
natural aptitude for historical studies which, 
like a good digestion, can eliminate un- 
essential facts and transform essential mat- 
ter into a living unified body, are neces- 
sary prerequisites on the part of the writer 
who would accomplish with even approxi- 
mate success the stupendous task of fairly 
describing a great civilization through the 
course of some four thousand years. When 
we consider that a century has only just 
elapsed since the younger Champollion an- 
nounced to the French Academy his dis- 
covery of the clue to translating Egyptian 
hieroglyphic writing; that the excavation 
of ancient tombs and temples and town sites 
in the Nile valley has been undertaken in 
a proper scientific spirit only within the 
generation of living Egyptologists, and 
that archeological discoveries of prime im- 
portance are being made more rapidly than 
qualified scholars can classify the accumu- 
lated evidence of many sorts, correlate it 
with existing material, and determine its 
significance; and when still further we con- 
sider the facts relevant to Egyptian civiliza- 
tion which may be reevaled by archeological 
investigations now beginning in Western 
Asia and Mesopotamia, where the Egyptians 
played a réle in the later scenes of their 
national career and whence they may in part 
at least have sprung in the dawn of their 
dim racial origin, we can understand quite 
well enough why the authentic final history 
of Egypt has not yet been written and why 
indeed it may not be written for many 
years to come. Meanwhile to help the 
future Gibbon in the Egyptian field of re- 
search—as yet a person mute, inglorious, 
and doubtless still unborn—what is most 
needed are accurate and detailed publications 
of every excavated site, and studies without 
limit on special topics based on the evi- 
dence now at hand. This sound work of 
preparing the tools for the future final ac- 
complishment of the task goes steadily and 
quietly on in America, Belgium, England, 
France, and Germany. 


es 


In the present negligently written volume 
the kernels of truth are buried under the 
heaped-up chaff of possibilities and potential 
subjunctives. The author is not without 
courage—of the sort which angels lack— 
and having, to his repeatedly evident per- 
sonal satisfaction, reconstructed the Annals 
on the missing parts of the famous Palermo 
Stone, he sets out with bold step on his 
tedious chronological journey. His haver- 
sack is lightly stored with gleanings of 
fact from various sources, and his head 
teems like a novelist’s with the fancied forms 
of dead Pharaohs whom he describes “pretty 
well exactly” as he sees them in his mind’s 
eye until, as he fondly thinks, “each king 
takes on some semblance of reality.” He 
forefends himself against unsympathetic 
criticism of this attempt to reclothe dry 
bones with a likeness of living flesh by re- 
peatedly asserting, “this, of course, is only 
a guess,” or “here, however, I am only 
guessing,” or “an explanation of this kind, 
of course, is merely inspired by a desire to 
give purpose and reality to the misty facts 
which Time has left us, and must not be 
taken very seriously.” Rarely discretion 
curbs his blithely expansive theorizing as 
when, having suggested that Neith-hotep, 
wife of King Menes, was a princess of the 
Set-tribes and that these tribes played an 
important part in the histery of early 
dynastic times, he says, “but as my theory 
will be new to Egyptologists, and as it is 
not supported by any definite facts, I will 
not enlarge upon it.” “It does not seem, 


in fact, that there was anything much” 
here “for the historian to pounce upon,” 
but it may be, as the author states in an- 
other connection, “a supposition which fits 
in with this assumption.” 

As for the illustrations in the book, espe- 
cially those of portrait sculpture, although 
the examples are chosen from among the 
finest pieces surviving from the Pyramid 
Age, they entirely fail to give a just im- 
pression of the high development attained 
by the Egyptians of this great creative 
period in this particular phase of artistic 
expression. 





More Memories 


MORE CHANGES MORE CHANCES. 
By HENRY W. NEvINSON. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1925. $5. 


Reviewed by T. J. C. MARTYN 


T° Mr. Nevinson the world is “still new 

every morning, and more beautiful 
with every night.” Year by year, he tells 
us, he has “heard only more clearly the 
still, sad music of humanity.” This is the 
key to which the inspiring harmony of this 
book is set. It is the perfect blending of 
hope and despair; the philosophy of a man 
who loves the world and is loath to leave 
it, whose wisdom has been put to high and 
enobling purposes, and whose experiences 
have taught him the equal value of sadness 
and happiness. 

“More Changes More Chances,” like its 
predecessor, “Changes and Chances,” is in- 
disputable evidence of the lofty heights to 
which journalism can be made to aspire 
by scholarship. Whether it is in Angola, 
Russia, India, Macedonia, Albania, Turkey, 
Finland, or London, the author invariably 
combines knowledge of the ancient, modern, 
and contemporary world with great beauty 
of expression, which gives both point and 
finish to his observations. 

Not the least interesting thing about him 
is the fact that he has been almost continu- 
ously a “free-lance” writer and war cor- 
respondent. Besides this he has been, one 
feels, essentially a man with a mission, the 
purpose of which has not been to proselyte 
but to apply a common-sense standard in a 
search for truth and to present that truth 
without fear or favor. And in this is the 
sun and the moon of his character: sincerity, 
courage, self-effacement and above all a 
scrupulous regard for principles of moral 
and intellectual honesty, a belief in Lib- 
eralism that is not circumvented by hide- 
bound political dogmas, and not least of 
these a trace of the Oxford manner. 


et 


In the present volume a personal account 
of history is given between the close of the 
South African War and the Great War. 
The word history is used advisedly because 
the events which the author describes, while 
limited to a strictly and simple personal 
chronicle, form a narrative involving affairs 
of general importance. Like most of his 
contemporary colleagues Mr. Nevinson has 
known a great many persons of prominence 
and it is perhaps through them that many 
of his adventures command an interest that 
their intrinsic merits do not warrant. Thus, 
the political situation in England in 1904 
and George Meredith’s comments upon it 
pale before the author’s description of that 
remarkable literary personality. 

But generally speaking it is otherwise. 
His visit to Angola is an account of a mod- 
ern crusader against slavery, leavened by 
some remarkable descriptive passages of the 
country and a lively sense of humor that 
never seems to desert him. Of far greater 
interest is the magnificent account of his 
visit to and exploits in Russia. It is doubt- 
ful indeed if anybody has ever before pre- 
sented within the compass of a few pages 
such a graphic, fair, yet terrible picture of 
Russia under the czar in 1905-6. Of other 
events, such as a journey through Mace- 
donia, a visit to India, to Albania, and to 
many other places, it is possible to speak 
in the same vein. His activities in the ulti- 
mately successful movement for “votes for 
women” secures for him a high place in 
the honor roll of the untitled knights of 
chivalry, although it must be confessed that 
he acted in opposition to his usually peace- 
ful and moderate inclinations. And at the 
end of the book is a singularly powerful 
account of August the 4th, sth, and 6th 
(1914) in Berlin and his opportune deliv- 
ery at the hands of the British Ambassador, 
Sir Edward Goschen, from the bondage of 
incarceration in Germany for the “dura- 
tion of the war.” 
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Publications of American 
Sociological Society 
Records of nineteen annual 
meetings have been published, 
of which fourteen are still for 
sale. Vol. XIX is entitled The 
Trend of Our Civilization and 
is the record of the 1924 meet- 
ing in Chicago. Each, $2.00 





Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Conference of 


Social Work 


Six volumes in this series are 
available, including the 52nd 
conference held in Denver in 
1925. Each, $3.00 





The American Country 
Life Association 
The Proceedings of the Second 
to the Seventh National Coun- 
try Life Conferences are now 
obtainable in published form. 
Religion in Country Life is the 
subject of the last recorded 
meeting held in 1924 in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Each, $2.00 
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INCREASE MATHER 


By KenNeTH B. Murbock f 
ie 


ICP SCEESESESESESeSESeee 


“One cannot read the book with- 
out rapidly revising one’s facile 
judgment of a maligned man.” 
—The Bookman. “It is amaz- 
ing in the material collected and 
the study upon the subject. It 
is a standard for other writers 
for research and for canons of 
writing. ... Those who read 
this book will be repaid, and 
there ought to follow a finer 
conception of and respect for 
Puritanism.” — Augustus H. 
Shearer, in Buffalo Evening 
News. Illustrated with twenty- 
four reproductions from rare 
originals, among them a view 
of London from Southwark in 
the reign of William and Mary. 

$6.00 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS & 
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Gentlemen 
Prefer 
Blondes” 


By Anita Loos 


Illustrated by 
RALPH BARTON 
95th thousandth—$1.75 


Boni & Liveright 
Publishers New York 
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Notable Spring Books - - - - - Houghton Mifflin Co. 















Richard Kane Looks at Life 


by Irwin Edman 


The story of a young man’s attempt to find for himself a foothold 
in a materialistic age. Through ten years of his life, first against a 
background of the past in Europe, and then of the present in Green- 
wich Village, and finally against the demands of a suburban 
home and social instincts, Richard Kane reaches out for 
“the friendly life of the senses and the mind.” 

Written from wide learning and experience, 
the book constitutes a memorable philosophy 


Letters of Bret Harte 
Edited by Geoffrey Bret Harte 


_ “Profoundly interesting. . . . A remarkable revelation of a dis- | 
tinguished American man of letters.”—Boston Transcript. 

“The merciless self-revelation of a soul’s tragedy. An autobiog- | 

raphy written not in ink but in blood.”—New York Times. | 

| 
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. . . If this book of his letters serves to restore his 
memory to the place where it belong in the hearts of 
Americans, it will have served its purpose. 
Better than either of the earlier biographies 
it can do this.”—Rochester Democrat. 

Illustrated, $5.00 
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present generation. 


$2.50 | 
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So You’re Going to 


England! 
CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 
The third volume in this successful series 
of travel books, the predecessors of which 
are “So You’re Going to Paris!” and “So 
You’re Going to Italy!” Illustrated. 
Cloth, $3.00; leather, $4.00 


An Immigrant in Japan 

THEODATE GEOFFREY 
“Entertaining in every chapter, so lively 
and vivid and full of human interest are 
its accounts of both the foreign colony and 
the native life.’-—New York Times. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


Europe and the East 
NORMAN DWIGHT HARRIS 
An up-to-date and authoritative study of 
the foreign relations of Asiatic states in 


recent times. $5.00 


A Chinese Mirror 


FLORENCE AYSCOUGH 
“A few paragraphs by Florence Ayscough 
are worth a whole library of tourist-written 
travelogues.”—San Francisco Bulletin. 


of life for the young man or woman of the | | 











Two countries unite in praise of 
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INTIMATE 
PAPERS OF 


COLONEL 
HOUSE 


ENGLAND 


“OF all war books, this is the 
most interesting, and valuable.” 
—New Statesman. 


“Enthralling. . . . The most 
sensational document on the 
Great War, and among the most 
important in_ history.”—/rish 
Independent. 


AMERICA 


“Surpassing interest.””—Bain- 
bridge Colby in the New York 
Times. 


“As necessary to an under- 
standing of the war as the map 
of Europe.’”’-— James W. Gerard 
in the Bookman. 


“Will revolutionize the history 





Illustrated. $5.00 


In the Heart of Asia 
LT. COL. ETHERTON 


Thrilling and illuminating experiences of 
a British Secret Service agent in Turkes- 
tan. Illustrated, $5.00 


The New Baltic States 
OWEN RUTTER 


“Certainly the most interest- 
ing book I have ever read.’”’— 


Westminster Gazette. 


..“The most important of con- 
temporary books on the war.” — 
Sphere. 


“The story beggars fiction; no 
novelist would have dared to 
imagine it.”—Observer. 

“Enthralling. . . . Holds one 
from the first page to the last.’’ 





Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia fully de- —Sunday Times 
scribed for the traveler or student of his- 


tory. Lavishly illustrated, $5.00 


Bodiam Castle 
LORD CURZON 


The full history and description of one 
of the most beautiful, interesting, and typi- . 
cal old castles in England. | it has been called “one of 


Illustrated, $10.00 ments in all history.” 


How can life, or love, or even death 
overwhelm so genteel a lady, protected 
by the hoop of her skirts, the buckram 
of her stays, and the code of her lady- 
hood? Yet within the yards of stiff 
cloth and casing of whalebone, was a 
body as warm, supple, and alive as 
that of the gayest flapper of today. A 
superb novel of the eighteen fifties. 
$2.00 





of 1912 to 1917.”— Chicago 
Post. 


“Unique, astounding, perturbs 
conception of history.”— Stuart 
Sherman in the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. 


“Tremendously important. 
. . . Startling, thrilling, amaz- 
ing.”’— Chicago Tribune. 

“As stirring as a story out of 
the Arabian Nights.” — Claude G. 
Powers in the New York World. 


OU have read extracts from THE INTIMATE 
PAPERS OF COLONEL HOUSE in the papers. 
You have heard of the discussion that raged about 
it in Congress. You have seen it praised in the press 
beyond any other book of recent years. Now read it 
complete in book form and find out for yourself why 


the most important docu- 


Part Two of “The Tale of Genji.” 
This, the second volume of “one of the 
greatest masterpieces of the world” 
(Chicago Post), exquisitely translated 
from the Japanese by Arthur Waley, 
tells of Prince Genji’s exile to a re- 
mote pjrovince where he seeks consola- 
tion in a village maiden’s love, and of 
his final return to the imperial court. 
$3.50 








A Naturalist of Souls 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD 

One of Mr. Bradford’s most delightful 
books of biographical sketches, now re- 


issued with much new material. $3.50 


E. H. Harriman 

GEORGE KENNAN 
A new Popular edition of “an amazing 
recital of epochal events in the history of 


American big business ventures.”—New 
York Tribune. 2 vols., $5.00 


Other People’s Daughters 

ELEANOR R. WEMBRIDGE 
Seventeen studies from life, revealing with 
consummate skill and delicate art the prob- 
lems and outlook of city girls. $2.50 


Detours 

PHILIP S. MARDEN 
Wise, cheerful, delightful essays, humor- 
ous and scholarly, full of stimulus and in- 


cident, entertaining and thought-provok- 
ing. $2.00 


The Adventure of 


Old Age 
FRANCIS BARDWELL 
The Massachusetts State Visitor to Aged 
People in Almshouses vividly depicts odd 
characters he has met and experiences he 
has had. $2.00 


Elizabethan Life in Town 


and Country 

M. ST. CLARE BYRNE 
An accurate picture of home life in the 
Elizabethan age is given in this scholarly, 
fascinating and illuminating book. 


Illustrated, $2.50 
Full Sail 
C. FOX SMITH 
A new book of poems by the author of 
“Sailor Town Days.” “Truth itself speaks 
in her verse.”—Joseph Conrad. 
Illustrated, $1.75 

















Heather Heretics 
MARSHALL N. GOOLD 


The author of “The Ship of Destiny” 
reveals himself a rival of Barrie as 
interpreter of Scottish life. $2.00 


Keller’s Anna Ruth 
ELSIE SINGMASTER 


The pcignant story of a thwarted 
girl’s life and spiritual awakening, 
told with quiet realism. $2.00 


Wild Heart 
ISABELLE SANDY 


The author of “Andorra” again 
writes of the peasants of the Pyre- 


The Fire of Spring 
EDWARD NOBLE 


The remote suffragette-ridden world 
of pre-war England is the scene of 
this absorbing story. 
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Unchanging 
Ouest 


“Philip Gibbs 

has created...a group of 
human beings who live, and 
deserve to live, of themselves 
... They give us that priceless 
illusion of reality on which 
our enjoyment of any fine story 
really hangs. And because 
they seem real—true to the 
possibilities of human charac- 
ter and destiny—the action 
seems real and the embodied 
idea unescapable.” 


N. Y. Sun 


Unchanging Quest 




















Unchanging 


Quest 


we believe Philip Gibbs has 
achieved his most stirring nov- 
elso far... Sir Philip knows his 
times and his places and his 
peoples. There is action in the 
book — swift suggestive action; 
there is suspense, there is 
meaningful conflict, physical 
and emotional. But ald is done 
with restraint, so that one 
must feel, over and over again, 
‘This is so, this is true.’ ” 

N. Y. Evening Post 


Unchanging Quest 


“The Quest 


for liberty is unchanging ... 
once in a while a human 
chronicle is written which 
knocks down crumbling walls 
and opens vistas on far hori- 
zons. Such a book ... today 
appears— Sir Philip Gibbs’ cry 
of a world out marching fol- 
lowing a perilous gleam ... It 
is of all generations and of ail 
countries.” 

Boston Transcript 


by Philip 
Gibbs 


$2.00 at all booksellers 











George H. Doran Company 
Publishers . e 


New York 





Books of Special Interest 


Indian Songs 


DAWN BOY: Blackfoot and Navaho Songs. 
By Epa Lou Warton. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 1925. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Mary AUSTIN 
N an introductory note to Miss Walton’s 
collection of Amerindian songs, Witter 

Bynner says that she “has brought into 

more congenial English than any other in- 

terpreter has found, the simplicities, the 
serenities, the grave and happy mysticism 

of Indian songs.” But this is truer as a 

characterization of Indian song in general 

than it is of the particular interpretations 
of Miss Walton. It is in fact true only 
in so far as it describes her handling of the 
words of Indian song. Words, in the 
evolution of art expression, are perhaps the 
last medium to be mastered by primitive 
man. Rhythm, mass, line, color, all that 
comes under the head of what is modernly 
known as “significant form;” these come 
first with him. Music even, which we are 
accustomed to regard as a most sophisticated 
medium, advances more rapidly with him 
than what we are disposed to call “literary” 
expression. So that, in any Indian song the 
melody is more likely to be worked out to 
the point where it can sustain an independent 
existence, than is the word form, the poem. 
There is, in fact, for the primitive, no 
word equivalent to poem, nothing that in- 
dicates the complete and independent ex- 
pression of an emotionalized idea in words 
apart from the rhythmically patterned voice 
and body movement that accompanies it. 

Every so-called poem of the American In- 

dian is a three-plied cord of rhythm, fur- 
ished by the dance or the drum, pattern 
furnished by the melody (so also emotional 
key) and idea, embodied in the words, 
which always follow the melody and never 
lead. Any interpreter must then struggle 
to get into his translation the essential ele- 
ments supplied by each of the three ele- 
ments. Whatever else he lacks for complete 
interpretation, must be sought for in the 
circumstances, the ritual, and decorations of 
the song as a whole. 

se 

This makes difficult going for the most 
experienced transtators. Almost all of them 
in the beginning tend to overstress the word 
element and neglect not only the emotional 
element, but the lyric quality, and especially 
the pattern. By rather deliberately neg- 
lecting the repetitions, treating them as de- 
rived wholly from ritual rather than as 
they undoubtedly are, very largely from the 
pattern making impulse, one feels that Miss 
Walton’s results are somewhat poorer than 
they should be in what the Indian, if he had 
such a word, or such an idea in his head, 
would call the racial expressiveness of many 
of her translations. This is particularly true 
of the Navajo songs, in which normally, 
incremental repetition is. the matrix of 
stanza form. In the Blackfoot songs, which 
are more personal than the Navajo and 
therefore less influenced by the pattern mak- 
ing impulse, this element is not so much 
missed. The effect is of the translator hav- 
ing used the Blackfoot songs as a model on 
which the Navajo have been more or less 
reconstituted. But one would hardly do 
that with European verse for instance, mak- 
ing over Dutch songs on an Italian model. 
What one suspects as the basis of Mr. 
Bynner is as well acquainted as anyone with 
the characteristic movements of Navajo 
song—is an unconscious predilection for 
the Oriental element in all Amerindian art. 
There is no question that in making poetry 
the mind of the Amerind moves in a 
fashion not dissimilar from the early 
Chinese. And in respect to its rendering of 
the intellectual movement of Amerindian 
verse, one cannot say too much in praise of 
Miss Walton’s work. She knows very well 
what was in the aboriginal’s mind, when he 
made a song, even if she does not always 
get what was in his solar plexus, and her 
choice of means to express what she gets is 
quick and explicit. 

One of the most interesting of her experi- 
ments, and all such work is still largely ex- 
perimental, is an attempt to render Black- 
foot legends in the same manner as the 
songs, in a kind of free verse, having an 
underlying rhythm similar to that of the 
songs. No doubt this is a legitimate meth- 
od. Primitive myths of a sacred character 
do originate in the neighborhood of the 
poetic impulse, even when they do not actu- 
ally spring from that impulse. As origin- 
ally recited in the tribe, they have a 
definite rhythm of their own, which varies 
with the reciter, but is always related to 
the theme. It is this original rhythmic 


mode that renders all our translation of 
Indian folk-tales in imitation of European 
fairy tales unsatisfactory to people who 
really known Indians. In undertaking to 
restore the Blackfoot myths to characteris- 
tic aboriginal rhythms—whether or not she 
has used specific Blackfoot rhythms Miss 
Walton does not say—the author of “Dawn 
Boy” has begun a work which should give 
new significance to our handling of the 
great wealth of native folk tales. Here, 
again, as in the Navajo songs, one feels that 
Miss Walton errs, if at all, on the side of 
too much repression. It is to be hoped that 
she will find a greater freedom with re- 
newed attempts. As it is, “Dawn Boy” is 
particularly recommended to schools and 
to all people looking for competently han- 
dled Indian material for children. For this 
purpose, it is the best thing that has yet 
appeared. I know of nothing happier that 
could happen to American children than 
to learn to say and to feel this invocation: 


Come on the trail of song 
Leaving no footprints there, 
Over the rainbow bridge 
Down the mountain stair. 


Come on the trail of song, 
Gods of the Navajo, 
Out of the sky-land 
And the five worlds below. 


A Dual Sketch 


DISRAELI AND GLADSTONE; A Duo- 
biographical Sketch. By D. C. SoMER- 
VELL. New York: George H. Doran. 
1926. $3.50. 

Reviewed by W. C. ABBOTT 
Harvard University 


OONER or later some one was certain 
to make a book out of that ex- 
traordinary rivalry which has attracted the 
attention of every political writer for half 
a century—and Mr. Somervell has done it. 
He has taken Morley’s “Gladstone” and 
Monypenny and Buckle’s “Disraeli,” with a 
few other materials and condiments, mixed 
them in judicious proportion, boiled them 
down, seasoned them with his own remarks, 
and from this produced what he calls a 
“duo-biography.” It is, as he observes with 
candor, a “work of reflection and not of 
research, though indeed even “reflection” is 
not quite the word. It is a summary of 
the work of other men, a good summary, a 
useful one, but to one conversant with the 
literature of the period it adds little or 
nothing to his own knowledge or even his 
“reflections.” 

None the less it is an entertaining and a 
useful book. To many who have neither 
the time nor the intellectual strength to 
read the nine volumes of biography from 
which it has been so largely compiled it 
will serve as an adequate account of the 
period and its two great antagonists. Be- 
tween them he holds the balance with as 
nice a hand as it is possible to conceive. 
It is not easy to determine whether he is 
Whig or Tory, Conservative or Liberal. His 
book, so far as one may judge, cannot offend 
the supporters of either. It is a model of 
propriety. With all of its character sketch- 
ing it tends neither to black nor white. It 
is, if one may be permitted the figure, a 
wash-drawing, guaranteed to reproduce on 
almost any surface. 

And it is peculiarly characteristic of much 
of the work which is now being done by a 
younger group of English writers on his- 
tory and biography, not always, one may 
be permitted to remark, to the advantage of 
either field. It avoids the long and laborious 
work of investigation by the simple and 
obvious process of letting others do it. It 
relies on what Victor Hugo once called 
“the penetration of genius” to offset first- 
hand knowledge, or the lack of it. It re- 
lies on style rather than on scholarship, on 
manner rather than on matter. It leans 
toward epigram; it abounds in generaliza- 
tion; it teems with phrase. It is often 
amusing; it is not seldom enlightening; it 
is useful to the world of busy and tired 
men who seek a little learning with a con- 
siderable diversion; it is of the nature of 
good journalism. Of such is the work of 
Mr. Somervell, who, if he is not as clever 
as some of his rivals in this field is prob- 
ably sounder in his judgments than many 
of them. Only—and one must say this— 
it seems sometimes a pity that some of these 
bright young men do not do some of the 
spade work for themselves. It would do 
them a great deal of good and it would 
make their work of infinitely more value 
both to themselves and to the rest of us. 








As welcome as Spring 


RAE 


LOLLY 
WILLOWES 


OR 
THE LOVING HUNTSMAN 


by Sylvia Townsend Warner 


ee ee 


JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
CARL VAN VECHTEN 
ISABEL PATERSON 
HEYWOOD BROUN 
DAVID GARNETT 
ELINOR WYLIE 
SYLVIA LYND 
ADVISE YOU 
TO READ 
IT 


Fourth printing, $2.00 


A 


Achievement— 


TWO 
LIVES 


by 
William Ellery Leonard 


“An authentic work of genius.” 
“One of the most extraordinary 
compositions in American litera- 
ture.” “A masterpiece.” “Tremend- 
ously important.” “The best poem 
that has ever come out of America.” 
“The most remarkable poem pro- 
duced in America in this generation.” 
“Deserves a place among the poetic 
tragedies of all time.” “A place be- 
side the work of Dante, Goethe, 
Shakespeare, Euripides, Aeschylus.” 
These are just a few of the hun- 
dreds of tributes paid by discriminat- 
ing critics in America and Europe 
to a poem which belongs to every 
cultured American. Fifth —- 


Aa 


“A book which will be indispen- 
sable in a field which American crit- 
icism has so strangely neglected.”— 
Ernest Boyd in The Independent. 


FOUR NOVELISTS 
OF THE 


OLD REGIME 
by John Garber Palache 


A bright and entertaining volume. 
In critical and anecdotal manner 
Mr. Palache takes up the lives and 
works of the four great novelists 
of the pre-Revolution period in 
France: Diderot, Laclos, Crébillon 
fils, and Restif de la Bretonne. 

Illustrated. $3.00 





You can telegraph books. 
Ask your bookseller. 
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A London Letter 


By RopericK RANDOM 


; ied noble traveller and journalist, the 
late Edmund Candler, has, I see, in the 
March issue of the Atlantic Monthly an 
article describing the travels and battles in 
Arabia during the European War of Colonel 
T. E. Lawrence, who was called the 
Mystery Man of the War and has become 
even more so The Mystery Man of the 
Peace. These travels and battles, Candler 
says in his posthumous paper, from the 
subject of Lawrence’s book, “The Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom,” about which there has 
been more mystery, perhaps, than about any 
book since the Goncourts’ “Journal.” Cand- 
jer declares that the private edition of this 
book will appear this year and the public 
edition next year. This is the first intima- 
tion of a public edition which I have seen 
in print. For years Lawrence was flatly 
opposed to the idea of such a thing as a 
public edition of any kind. But publishers 
and literary agents are relentless, and in the 
end he has yielded. 

Since Lawrence is being spoken of again, 
it may be an opportune moment to give a 
summary of the position with regard to this 
work of mystery, “The Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom.” 

There actually was a time once, in 1922, 
when Lawrence was blithely going to pub- 
lish the whole of his memoirs and philos- 
ophy, as he had written them. The MS 
was in the hands of a London publisher 
and serial rights had been sold to a Sunday 
newspaper in England for what was con- 
sidered quite a respectable sum. Then sud- 
denly, when all negotiations had been con- 
cluded, Lawrence changed his mind. He 
exacted the immediate return of the MS. 
Nothing, he announced firmly, nothing 
should ever be made public at all. This 
was about the moment when the Daily 
Express here revealed that “the famous 
Colonel —T. E. Lawrence” was serving as 
“g private” in the Royal Air Force at Farn- 
borough. The newspaper had obtained the 
information from an officer for £50. The 
result was that Lawrence obtained a transfer 
to the Royal Tank Corps, where his pres- 
ence has been kept a virtual secret. It is 
not clear, however, whether it was this sud- 
den blaze of publicity about his presence in 
the Air Force that caused Lawrence to with- 
draw his book. It is probable that it was 
only a contributing factor. He realized, 
partly as a result of the uproar perhaps, that 
there was in his MS much highly controver- 


' sal and highly inflammable matter. 


So he took it back and got a small Ox- 
ford printer to set it up in type. From this 
type five copies were printed, and then the 
type was distributed again. One of the five 
copies was placed in the Bodleian Library, 
where, of course, the sufficiently curious can 
have access to it. Where the other four 
copies are only Lawrence knows. And 
thereupon he thought the matter would be 
allowed to rest. 

But friends and others expostulated with 
him, represented to him that these memoirs 
of his were history, that they contained a 
philosophy valuable to men of enlighten- 
ment, and so on. Eventually it was agreed 
that Lawrence would make from one of the 
five copies of the complete “Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom” a bowdlerized version which 
would be printed in a limited private edi- 
tion of 150 copies. Persons who could be 
sufficiently vouched for and would under- 
take under no circumstances to write any- 
thing about the contents, would be allowed 
to subscribe for one each of these 150 copies 
for thirty guineas. There followed several 
“amusing incidents.” For example, the 
ase of the venerable Clement K. Shorter, 
literary editor of the Sphere, who being 
entirely unable to conceive reading a book 
without writing about it, refused to give 
the necessary undertaking of silence, and 
Promptly had his thirty guineas cheque re- 
turned, 

Thus the matter rested until 1925. Then 
Pressure was begun on Lawrence to consent 
to still a third version of “The Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom,” this time for consumption by 
the vast simple public which would have to 
lack instruction from the learned Mr. 
Clement K. Shorter. He has little to live 
on beside his Army pay (which is very 
Meagre) ; he was asked to consider his old 
age, to realize how foolish it was not to 
make a little money from the relatively in- 
Nocuous matter which the third (or public) 
version would consist of. Nothing was said 
of the position of those who had subscribed 
tach thirty guineas in the belief that they 
would get for that sum something which 


XUM 


would be entirely withheld from the public, 
something which was going to be worth 
thirty guineas in their eyes partly because it 
would be rare. And, as may be gathered 
from Edmund Candler’s announcement, 


‘ Lawrence in the end consented once again. 


One may go even a step beyond what 
Candler says, and disclose that the London 
publishers of the “Seven Pillars of Wisdom” 
will be Jonathan Cape, Ltd. 

Some time after arrangements had been 


concluded between Lawrence and Messrs. 
Cape, the former was met one day in a 
rural district of England by a man he had 
met out East during the War and had seen 
at Oxford before then, Mr, Raymond 
Savage. Mr. Savage was formerly Curtis 
Brown’s manager in London and recently 
set up in business for himself as a literary 
agent. He published a little while ago a 
book on Allenby, to whose staff he was 
attached during the War. Mr. Savage in- 
quired of Lawrence what his publishing 
plans were. Lawrence told him of the ar- 
rangement made for the publication in Eng- 
land of a public edition of his book. “But 
what about America?” inquired Mr. Savage. 


Lawrence had to admit that he had not 
thought of America. 

Hence it came about that in the next 
liner out of Southampton was Mr. Savage 
himself. He returned from his transatlan- 
tic visit only a short while ago. While in 
New York he saw Mr. George H. Doran, 
so rumor says, and Mr. Doran, it seems, 
leaped at the idea of a public edition of the 
“Seven Pillars of Wisdom” under his im- 
print. Mr. Savage, it seems, also visited 
Philadelphia and there had a conversation 
with Mr. George Lorimer. The serial 
rights of the “Seven Pillars” were bought 
by the Saturday Evening Post for a large 
sum. 














‘Selected | Spring Books from Beacon Hill 


including “Atlantic Monthly Press Publications” 


THE HIGH ADVENTURE 


By Jeffery Farnol 
The romantic tale of Jeremy Veryan and his attempt to 
outwit his guardian and find the murderer of his father. 
Absorbing and exciting hours are in prospect for its 
readers. $2.00 


HIGH COUNTRY 

By Courtney Ryley Cooper 
The high Rockies of yesterday and to-day are described 
in this fascinating account, which will be of particular 
interest and value to motor tourists and campers. With 
twelve illustrations. (May 7) $2.50 


WARRIORS IN UNDRESS 
By F. J. Hudleston 


Many a chuckle lurks within the covers of this delectable 
book in which the librarian of the War Office in London 
proves that the heroes of gun and sword were human after 
all beneath their military trappings. With twelve illus- 
trations in gravure. (April 17) $3.50 


THE GREAT VALLEY 
By Mary Johnston 
The romance of a pioneer woman of the Shenandoah 


Valley of Virginia, in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. (April 17) $2.00 


LODGERS IN LONDON 





THE GOLDEN BEAST 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 
The Boston Transcript says: 
“Beyond doubt Mr. Oppenheim 
has outdone himself in ‘The 
Golden Beast.’ It is one of the 
very best of Oppenheim’s long 
stories.” Second printing, $2.00 


THE OLDEST GOD 
By Stephen McKenna 


An English house-party votes 
for a return to Arcady, with al- 
most incredible results. 

Third printing, $2.50 


WILD WEST 
By Bertrand W. Sinclair 


A story of the Montana cattle 
country, by the author of “North 
of Fifty-three.” 

Second printing, $2.00 


THE BUSTER 


Ready April 17th 


“NEW ENGLAND 
IN THE REPUBLIC | 


1776-1850 
By JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


This concluding volume in Mr. Adams 
masterly historical survey of New Eng- 
land, which began with his “The Found- 
ing of New England” 
Pulitzer Prize for the best history of 
1921), tells of the lives, thoughts and 
accomplishments of rich and poor alike in 
the struggle for democracy. 

With 12 illustrations. 


By Adelaide Eden 

Phillpotts 
A dancer, a priest, a poor artist, 
a lover and a sweetheart, a child 
of strange and violent nature are 
the lodgers, whose lives become 
dramatic at the touch of love 
and romance. 


Second printing, $2.00 


VERSAILLES 
By Cecilia Hill 
The history of the palace of 


Louis XIV, with vivid pictures 
of its glittering line of habitués, 
$2.50 


MAJORCA 

By Henry C. Shelley 
The eventful history of this en- 
chanted Spanish isle in the Med- 
iterranean, combined with a 
faithful description of its attrac- 
tions. Introduction by A. S. M. 


’ 


(awarded the 


$5.00 





By William 
Patterson White 


A spoiled Eastern girl and clever 
cattle rustlers complicate life for 
Bill Coryell. $2.00 


THE PAINTED 


STALLION 
By Hal G. Evarts © 


An outlaw youngster and a wild 
stallion struggle for supremacy. 


(May 7) $1.75 


THE ALTAR OF THE 
LEGION 


33rd Thousand Aiready! 


*THE HOUNDS 
OF SPRING 


By SYLVIA THOMPSON 


Have you read this much-discussed new 

novel, by a young English girl, which be- 

came a best-seller in its first month? 
Sixth printing, $2.00 


Hutchinson. (April 17) $3.50 


THE MELTING-POT ,, 
MISTAKE 
By Henry Pratt Fairchild 


This stimulating study of immi- 
gration emphasizes nationality 
rather than race. $2.50 


THE LURE OF THE 
SEA 
Edited by F. H. Lee 


An anthology describing the sea 
in its many phases, from the 
works in prose and verse of 





By Farnham Bishop and 
Arthur Gilchrist Brodeur 


A stirring story of daring and adventure in the lost land 
of Lyonesse, when Romans and Saxons contend for the 
mastery of Britain. $2.00 


W. MURRAY CRANE: A MAN AND 
BROTHER 
By Solomon Bulkley Griffin 


An account of the life and works of one of the best-loved 
men in Massachusetts. With a Foreword by President 
Coolidge. $2.50 


THE PIONEERS OF THE FRENCH 


REVOLUTION 
By M. Roustan 


A brilliant treatise explaining the French Revolution, and 
describing the influence of such men as Voltaire and 
Rousseau, ; 


THE POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES 
OF THE REFORMATION 
By R. H. Murray 


A discussion of the political, religious and philosophical 
controversies of the century of Machiavelli, Luther and 
Erasmus. $4.00 


Masefield, Conrad, Kipling and 
many others. $2.00 


CRAIGE’S WIFE 
By George Kelly 


The famous play—an amusing and pitilessly true portrait 
of a selfish woman, $1.50 


* ASIA: A SHORT HISTORY 
By Herbert Henry Gowen 


The life story of a great continent and its present and 
future significance to the Western world, compressed 
in scholarly fashion into a single volume. With many 
illustrations. (May 7) $3.50 


* MARY CHRISTMAS 
By Mary Ellen Chase 


A strangely beautiful tale of a passionate Armenian 
woman peddler along the coast of Maine, who touches 
with magic the lives and thoughts of a delightful Amer- 
ican family. ¢April 17) $1.50 


*ROSES IN THE LITTLE GARDEN 


By G. A. Stevens 
A practical, clear and sympathetically-written guide, by 
an experienced rose grower, who stresses the importance 
of adapting varieties to localities. (April 17) $1.75 


* Indicates “An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication” 


These books are for sale at all Booksellers 


Boston 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers 7 
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Selected STOKES Publications 


The last word on Bridge 
by the world-recognized authority 


WHITEHEAD’S COMPLETE 
AUCTION BRIDGE 


By WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD 
Edited by Ralph J. Leibenderfer 


Every detail of the game explained by the great Bridge 
genius for beginner, average player and expert, with all the 
New 1926 Laws and a simple explanation of the salient ones. 
Not only complete, clear and authoritative but an interesting 
book to read. It’s cheaper than the less expensive Bridge books, 
because it’s the best available! With over 200 example hands 
illustrating up-to-date bidding tactics and methods of play. $2.50 











Hand-in-Hand with 
“The Intimate Papers of Colonel House’’ 
go the Lord Grey Memoirs 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


1892-1916 
By VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON, K.G. 


In discussing international affairs Lord Grey and Colonel House make 
constant reference to each other and at so many points touch on the 
same scenes and incidents (from different viewpoints) that the reader 
who wants the story complete must have both works. 

32 illustrations, 2 volumes, $10. 








RIDERS OF THE WIND 


By ELSWYTH THANE 





“A first novel of sheer, delightfully impudent audacity ...I was 
hurried along by the clean, high wind of youthful adventure that blows 
through all the pages . . . I had not read many pages before I became 
conscious of the sinewy young strength of the writer and got the strong 
impression that here was an exceptionally gifted personality enjoying 
itself immensely.”—John G. Neihardt, Kansas City Journal-Post. 
6th Printing! $2.00 





By the author of “Beau Geste”’ 
(NOW IN ITS 23rd LARGE PRINTING) 


STEPSONS OF FRANCE 


A new printing of these thrilling tales of the French Foreign Legion 
—with the same zest and color that are bringing “Beau Geste” such a 
host of readers. The scenes are laid in Algeria, Madagascar, Tonkin 
and West Africa, and the pictures of life in these far places are of 
photographic clearness. It’s a book for those who like adventure with 
a hot spice of reality to flavor it. 


At all bookshops 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 





Publishers 








Se Ie ae ae Re ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eS 


TERHUNE 


Author of “Lad”,"The Heart of a Dog”, The Runaway Ba”, ete. 


MONG primitive mountaineers forgot- 

ten by civilization— pitted against 
treachery and fierce passions—a young 
farmer, a courageous and beautiful girl, 
and Mars, the magnificent and loyal collie, 
struggle for hidden treasure and for love in 
the most intense and thrilling tale Albert 
Payson Terhune has ever written. 


Wherever books are sold. $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS Publishers Since 1817 








Books of the Spring 


By Amy LovEMAN 


ae HERE is properly no history, only 

biography,” said Emerson thereby 
giving countenance to those interpreters of 
events who hold that it is leadership and 
not forces that shape the evolution of na- 
tions. Whatever arguments to the contrary 
may be advanced so far as the entire truth 
of the generalization is concerned there can 
be no doubt as to the effectiveness of lead- 
ership in the face of such biographies as 
two of those which the current publishing 
season has brought forth, “The Intimate 
Papers of Colonel House,” which Charles 
Seymour has arranged as a _ narrative 
(Houghton Mifhin), and Carl Sandburg’s 
“Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years” 
(Harcourt, Brace). Colonel! House’s two 
volumes are of extraordinary interest to 
students of the war period and must indeed 
form part of the substratum of all future 
historical discussion bearing on the years 
of conflict. The first part of a far more 
extensive work they cover the years 1912- 
1915, and show the Colonel as a prime 
factor in diplomatic conversations. They 
are, however, more than a diplomatic record 
for though in part concerned with the 
most recent and important phase of Colonel 
House’s activity they in great part deal 
with his early life and with the successive 
steps in a career that is one of the most 
remarkable of recent times. Mr. Sandburg’s 
“Lincoln” is biography of a different type; 
pictorial, anecdotal, romantic, it reflects the 
pageant of American civilization during 
the years when the Middle West was still a 
frontier as well as portraying the life of 
an individual. Mr. Sandburg, himself a 
native of Galesburg, Illinois, one of the 
towns which witnessed an episode in the 
memorable Lincoln-Douglas debate, was 
happily equipped for his task. A poet, 
who in his youth drank in from his elders 
story and episode of Lincoln and his times, 
he possesses a homespun quality, together 
with a tenderness that can find relief in 
humor and a vivid interest in the common 
man. Despite an occasional tendency to 
sentimentalize his chronicle has vigor and 
thrust; it is swift, richly laden with incident 
and piquant anecdote, and broad in its 


sweep. 
es 

The approaching centennial of the death 
of Thomas Jefferson has furnished the 
occasion for a trio of books on that states- 
man, one of them a winnowing of his 
correspondence by J. G. deRoulhac Hamil- 
ton entitled “The Best Letters of Thomas 
Jefferson” (Houghton Mifflin), another 
“The Life and Letters of Thomas Jeffer- 
son,” by Francis W. Hirst (Macmillan), a 
formal biography by an English political 
liberal who, despite some minor inaccuracies 
and debatable generalizations, has produced 
what is one of the best as well as most 
colorful biographies of his subject in print, 
and Albert Jay Nock’s forthcoming “Jef- 
ferson” (Harcourt, Brace). Interesting as 
a sidelight on the personalities and events 
of the times it purports to portray is “They 
Knew the Washingtons” (Bobbs-Merrill), a 
collection of letters from a French soldier 
with Lafayette and from his family in 
Virginia. The book is put forth by the 
publishers without assurance of its genuine- 
ness and by the translator, the Princess 
Radziwill, with the statement that the cor- 
respondence was found in the family 
archives. Washington and Lincoln, together 
with such antipodal influences as Louis XVI, 
Burgoyne, and Cornwallis constitute the 
personalities of a forthcoming volume, 
“Fathers of the Revolution” (Putnam), 
whose authorship by Philip Guedalla prom- 
ises piquant reading. In “Four American 
Party Leaders” (Macmillan), Charles E. 
Merriam has first presented an analysis of 
the qualities that go to the making of 
political leadership and then taken the 
measure of Lincoln, Roosevelt, Wilson, and 
Bryan against this pattern. American 
pioneer history finds interesting exposition 
in Eugene C. Barker’s life of Stephen F. 
Austin (Cokesbury), a biography of the 
founder of Texas. 

The réle that Mussolini has come to play 
in the politics of Italy and Europe made 
certain the appearance of literature upon 
him. *In her “Life of Benito Mussolini” 
(Stokes), Margherita Sarfatti, his most in- 
timate woman friend and a director of the 
Facist propaganda, has furnished many 
sidelights upon the personality and career 
of this spectacular figure. A far older 
statesman has been given portrayal, and por- 
trayal of most interesting sort, in Clemen- 
ceau’s “Demosthenes” (Houghton Mifflin), 
which is about to appear in English trans- 


lation and in which the Tiger of Fran, 
in the course of his comment on the grey 
Greek has taken occasion to write a parabj, 
of his own day and country. Maurip 
Paleologue’s “An Ambassador’s Memojp» 
(Doran), Maude Parker Child’s “p, 
Social Side of Diplomatic Life” (Boby 
Merrill), and the Princess of Battenbery, 
“Reminiscences” (Brentanos), all  presy 
lively pictures of historic bearing. Of mo, 
specific interest is Joseph Delteil’s “Joan 
Arc” (Minton, Balch). 

For the reader who likes his biography 
with a spice of picturesqueness, R. B. Cy 
ninghame-Graham’s books can always } 
recommended. Mr. Graham in addition 4 
scholarly knowledge has a vivid pen ang 
virile insight and such books as “Doughy 
Deeds” (Dial), with its accounts of » 
eighteenth century English gentleman wh; 
lived much of his life in the West Indig 
and “A Brazilian Mystic” (Dial), shouk 
be read with zest by those who like colorfy! 
episode. For such readers, too, Devo)’ 
“Forty Years a Gambler on the Mississippi? 
(Holt), just reissued, Jack McLaren’s “4 
Crowded Solitude” (McBride), “Yellow. 
stone Kelly” (Yale University Press), edited 
by Milo M. Quaife; Lieutenant-Commander 
Fitzhugh Green’s “Peary” (Putnams), and 
General P. Krassnoff’s “From Double Eag) 
to Red Flag” (Duffield), a stirring chron 
icle of Czardom, war, and revolution js 
Russia, will hold appeal. But first and 
foremost among the new biographies of ad. 
venturcus careers is Walter Nobel Burns) 
“Saga of Billy the Kid” (Doubleday, Page), 
the account of the West’s most famous bad 
man, who when he died a violent death x 
the early age of twenty-one had as may 
murders as years to his discredit. 


es 


From narratives of adventurous liv 
such as these the reader of gentler taste wil 
turn to books like John Barrymore’s “Cop 
fessions of an Actor” (Bobbs-Merrill), 
Henry Ford’s “Today and Tomorrow’ 
(Doubleday, Page), J. A. Spender’s “Rem 
iniscences” (Stokes), Paul Bekker’s “Bee. 
thoven” (Dutton), and “G, Stanley Hall, 
by Louis Pruett (Appleton). The studem 
of foreign history will find the reflectio 
of an interesting period in “A Huguenot 
Family in the Sixteenth Century” (Dutton), 
a memoir of Philippe de Mornay, Sieur di 
Plessis, written by his wife and translated 
by Lucy Crump, and should find much 
value in J. A. Mallison’s “Adolphe Thien 
and the French Monarchy” (Houghto 
Mifflin), Jean Carrére’s “The Pope’ 
(Holt), and William Bolitho’s “Italy Us 
der Mussolini” (Macmillan), a volum 
which might be read in conjunction witi 
the Sarfatti Life. 

Edgar Allan Poe has long been a figur 
of whom discussion has been prolific bu 
in the mass of literature which his per 
sonality and work have drawn forth littl 
is of the interest or importance of th 
latest book upon him to appear, a biograph- 
ical study and psychological, or psycho 
analytical, analysis of the man and writer. 
Students of belles lettres will find Joseph 


Wood Krutch’s work which Knopf haij 


brought out most stimulating reading. 
They will welcome, too, “The Letters of 
Sir Walter Raleigh” (Macmillan), edited 
by his wife, in which is to be found the 
record of a scholarly life that proved a 
inspiration to many; Bonamy Dobree’ 
“Essays in Biography” (Oxford University 
Press) ; “Joseph Conrad As I Knew Him” 
(Doubleday, Page), by his wife; Sherwood 
Anderson’s “Notebook” (Boni & Liveright); 
Cameron Rogers’s “The Magnificent Idle?” 
(Doubleday, Page), a life of Walt Whit 
man; “The Letters of Thomas Manning 
Charles Lamb” (Harpers), edited by G. 4 
Anderson; the “Letters of Bret Harte’ 


(Houghton Mifflin), by Geoffrey Bret 
Harte, and the “Letters of Louise Imogea 
Guiney” (Harpers), by Grace Guiney. 


“Here are ladies,” too, for such as seek them, 
“Some American Ladies” (Putnams), by 
Meade Minnigerode; “Madame de Pomp 
dour” (Putnams), by Marcelle Tinayre, and 
“The Women of the Salons and Other Por 
traits’ (Putnams), by S. G. Talentyre. 
So much for biography, and the 
biography that is history. Now for the 
history that is straight history. The student 
of American affairs will turn with delight 
to Mark Sullivan’s fascinating “The Tum 
of Century” (Scribners), the first volumt, 
covering the years 1900-1904, in a pio 
jected history of the past twenty-five year 
to be entitled “Our Times.” Mr. Sullivan’ 
(Continued on page 712) 
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AMERICAN PICTURES AND THEIR 
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MACMILLAN 
he New Books The Letters of 
outside so unpretentious that it might e “a 
es sie fn eis ice = see Sir Walter Raleigh 


PAINTERS. By Lorinpa Munson 

BRYANT. Dodd, Mead. 1925. $5. 

The author passes in review with illustra- 
tions upwards of two hundred American 
painters, from Copley to Morgan Russell, 
in one sustained note of eulogy. The effect 
js of a rather breathless and unmodulated 
lantern lecture. There is at least a fine 
impartiality. Chauncey Ryder gets his two 
pages, so does Albert Ryder. The book 
Jays a considerable tax on the reader’s sym- 
pathy, but next to none on his mind. With 
jts many good illustrations, and unsparingly 
efusive text, the book is a_ reasonable 
equivalent for a very popular course of 
lectures, and to that extent may be recom- 
mended. 


Belles Lettres 


FOOLS AND PHILOSOPHERS. By J. B. 
PriEsTLEY. Dodd, Mead. 1925. $2. 
This volume might from its title be any 

oe of several interesting things. As a 

mere matter of fact, it is a carefully chosen 

wllection of excerpts from great English 
humorists showing in action the comic char- 
xters of whom Mr. Priestley has elsewhere 
written so well. The fools and _ philos- 
ophers are taken mainly from Dickens and 
Shakespeare—twenty selections from the 
frst, ten from the second—while fifteen 
other authors are represented, ranging in 
importance from Surtees to Fielding. It is 
not possible or even desirable that there 
sould be general agreement on what ought 
to be included in a collection of this type. 

Mr. Priestley has practically disarmed criti- 

csm in his preface when he says: “The 

fact is that the ideal authors for such a 

section as this are authors like Shakespeare 

and Dickens, in whom absurdity blossoms 
to perfection in single passages, who indulge 
thir comic characters, giving them carte 
blanche as it were all over the place; where- 
assome other writers (Thackeray is perhaps 
the best example) who have a fine sense 
of comedy in character, whose work is 
sturated in humor, are yet a shade too 
close to realism, are too reluctant to aban- 
don themselves to their more absurd crea- 
tions, to provide short extracts that would 
do them any justice.” Even so one can but 
regret the absence of Mrs. Proudie and Mr. 
Polly—and what of Chaucer’s Wife of 
Bath? 


Tse Home Town Minp. By Duncan Aikman. 


Minton, Balch. $2.50. 
Tut Orner Sipe oF THE Mepar. By Edward 
Thompson. Harcourt, Brace. $1.50. 


Tut Mopern Nover. By Elizabeth A. Drew. 
Harcourt, Brace. $2. 

Tut Money Box. By Robert Lynd. Appleton. 
$2.50. 

Two PREFACES. 
day, Page. 


By Wak Whitman. Double- 


Biography 


THE EARL BISHOP. By W. S. CHILD- 
PEMBERTON. Dutton. 1925. Two vols. 
The fourth earl of Bristol was one of 

the many “characters” that found free 

play for his wit and licentiousness in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. That 

he was the Bishop of Derry in no wise im- 

posed the restraint that would be considered 

necessary in these times. It is therefore 
advisable to remember that the Earl Bishop 

Played his part in a time of political flux 

when society and all that governs it were 

far more unstable than at present, 

The author, who did not live to witness 
the publication of this work, has indeed 
shown that his subject left humanity his 
debtors, The Bishop was one of those 
handsome male moths that flirted with the 
tandle of life but who was shrewd enough 
lever to singe his wings. He played love 
ind politics with equal facility in every 
orner of Europe. He was known to all 
the great men of his day and in a sense 
he was one of them; but, strangest thing of 
ill, he was never liked, loved, or hated for 
the same reason. 

It is just this diversity of opinion, usually 
well founded, that make the Bishop such an 
odd and interesting figure and lends a charm 
to these books that is irresistible. 


THE GODFATHER OF DOWNING 
STREET. By JoHN BERESFORD. 
Houghton Mifflin. 1925. $5. 

On a little cul-de-sac off Whitehall 
sands No. 10 Downing Street, from the 





names of their location “No. 10” possibly 
carries more prestige per red brick than any 
other in the world. 

This biography of Sir George Downing, 
after whom Downing Street was named, 
which takes the reader back to life in the 
Colony of Massachusetts, is chiefly interest- 
ing for the light it sheds on the origins of 
Downing Street, a piece of property which 
he “helde of the Crowne.” 

It follows then that as the founder of 
this famous street, or more properly of the 
two houses, No. 10 and No. 11, the account 
of Sir George’s life is illuminating extrin- 
sically rather than intrinsically. Professors 
Lowell and Morison have already covered 
much of the information contained in this 
book concerning the Bay Colony of Massa- 
chusetts, and while much remains to be done 
on the seventeenth century in England Sir 
George, had he not been the godfather of 
Downing Street, would probably never have 
come to light in this or any other biography. 

Although he served without any great 
qualms of conscience Charles I, Cromwell, 
and Charles II, his character had all the 
vices, if one may term them such, and few 
of the virtues of a Puritan temperament. 
He is not a lovable man. But the book is 
a lovable book, despite a certain amount of 
dryness, and it is one that can be commended 
to American and English reader alike. 


LIFE OF HENRY B. WRIGHT. By 
GEORGE STEWART, JR. Association Press, 
1925. 

This is a devoted biography of a very 
remarkable man who through a career at 
Yale, not long in years but extraordinary 
in influence, came nearer to the ideal we 
call “saintly” than perhaps any other Amer- 
ican in his time. Henry Wright was a 
Greek scholar, an able organizer in the 
Y. M. C. A., a friend of all the world 
and particularly of youth, but most of 
all he was a character of such intelligent 
spirituality as to be remembered when 
equally efficient men are forgotten. Mr. 
Stewart’s biography is therefore more than 
the loving history which we expect of able 
pastors or influential religious leaders. It 
is a record of a saint, and the method of 
the biographer, which is to give letters and 
tributes from friends as much space as the 
narrative of achievement, is a recognition 
of the singular qualities of the man he cele- 
brates. We have heard much of “institu- 
tional religion” especially in the Y. M. C. A. 
Here is evidence of an essential religiosity 
more effective than all the efforts of execu- 
tive management. 

Tue Sociat Sipe or Dipromatic Lirs. By 
Maude Parker Child. Bobbs-Merrill. $4. 
STEPHEN GARDINER AND THE Tupor REACTION. 
By James Arthur Muller. Macmillan. $4. 
SECRETS OF A SHowMAN. By Charles B. 
Cochran. Holt. $5. 
ConFESSIONS OF AN ACTOR. 

Bobbs-Merrill. 


By John Barrymore. 


Drama 


WE MODERNS. By IsRaAEL ZANGWILL. 
Macmillan. 1926. $2.50. 


THE JAZZ _ SINGER. By SAMSON 
RAPHAELSON. Brentano. 1926. $2. 
Here are two plays on parallel themes 

by Hebrew authors. Mr. Raphaelson’s 

is dramatized from his story “The Day 
of Atonement,” and is running in New 

York at the moment, while the other has 

had a somewhat checkered career on the 

stage both here and in London. Mr. Zang- 
will shows us an English family in the 
midst of its post-war adjustments, and Mr. 

Raphaelson’s protagonist, a Jewish boy, 

struggles between his allegiance to racial 

traditions and the stage ambitions which he 
has come to cherish almost as highly. In 
neither case is the conflict between old and 
new resolved by the victory of either side; 

a sentimental compromise ends “We Mod- 

erns,” and “The Jazz Singer? likewise 

temporarily resumes his place as cantor, 
with the poignance of the mammy-song still 

in his voice. Neither author, in spite of a 

sententious theme, attempts to go deep, but 

it is Mr. Raphaelson who makes less pother 
about the whole problem, and is conse- 
quently more broadly effective. Zangwill’s 

Chelsea poets and free-lovers are conven- 

tional, unconvincing, and less colorful than 

the theatrical types in “The Jazz Singer;” 
in fact, in any comparison, the young 

American comes off decidedly better, both 

in the freshness of his dialogue and in his 

(Continued on next page) 


Edited by Lady Raleigh 


There is unanimous agreement on the charm of these letters of 
the late professor of literature at Oxford. Two volumes, $7.00 


‘‘There is more ‘vital pleasure’ to be found in these let- 
ters than in a whole shelf of orthodox . . . biography.”’ 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune 
‘Charming, witty, virile and unaffected.’’ _ 
— Baltimore Sun. 
‘Full of quips, laughter, enthusiasm, brilliant flashes 
of insight.’’ —Christian Science Monitor. 
‘‘One of the most amusing books of the season.”’ 
—Chicago Post. 


| 
The Life and Letters of | 
Thomas Jefferson | 
! 

| 


by Francis W. Hirst 


The first biography compatible with the greatness of the 
American rebel and statesman has been written by a famous 
English editor and publicist. “Able,” “Comprehensive,” “Schol- 
arly,” “Human,” “Entertaining” are only some of the descriptions 
given this fine and timely portrait by reviewers, Illustrated. $6.00 








New York Told 


by Mabel Osgood Wright by Jane Hillyer 


A delightful memoir of the NewYork An extraordinary document of a men- 
that you remember which preserves _ tal breakdown followed by a gradual 
in an intimately charming manner return to normality. A vivid story 
the flavor of a past age and quaintly for which Dr. Joseph Collins has writ- 
gay city. $2.50 ten the introduction. $2.50 


DISTINGUISHED FICTION 





Odtaa Chimes 


by John Masefield by Robert Herrick 
Author of “Sard Harker’’ Author of “ Together” 


A provocative story of our universi- 
ties and ‘‘educational factories,’’ 
woven around the life of a young 
$2.00 


Perils, daring, romance in an superb 
adventure story that takes a refresh- 
ing departure from the manner and 
method of most current fiction. $2.50 


George 


Westover 
by Eden Phillpotts 


‘‘A distinctive, lifelike and original 
character .. . a novel that should be 
read by the multitude. ’’ $2.00 

—Boston Transcript 


professor and his associates. 


The Question 
Mark 


by M. Jaeger 


One of the most brilliant of England’s 
younger writers pone this unusual 
story in an entirely new Utopia. $2.00 


AN UNUSUAL MISCELLANY 


The Duffer’s Handbook of Golf 


by Grantland Rice 
Illustrated by Clare Briggs 


A famous sports writer and the premier portrait painter of Dufferdom have 
combined their talents in this most complete of all golf books. $3.50 


Italy Under Mussolini 


by William Bolitho 


The first truthful, accurate and reliable account of Facism by the brilliant 
European correspondent of The New York World. $2.50 


By the City of the Long Sand 


A Tale of New China 
by Alice Tisdale Hobart 


A true story of homesteading in the heart of China’s engulfing vastness. As 
absorbing as a novel; full of adventures. $3.50 


Science and the Modern World 
by A. N. Whitehead 


Second printing of a book that intelligent men are reading. John Dewey, in 
The New Republic, calls it: ‘‘The most significant restatement for the gen- 
eral reader of the present relations of science, philosophy and the issues of 
life which has yet appeared.” $3.00 


The American Year Book 


Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart 
and William M. Schuyler 


A handy, complete, accurate and indispensable compendium of the year’s 
important events, facts and figures. $7.50 





a  — 


cAt all bookstores—prices subject to change on publication 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Boston Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


New York 
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Drama 
(Continued from preceding page) 

technical superiority. His is a good, viable 
piece, as anyone visiting the Cort Theatre 
these days will discover. Mr. Zangwill’s 
ill-natured abuse of certain dramatic critics 
in the appendix to his new volume does not 
add to its attractiveness. 


THREE PLAYS by Davip Garrick. 


Edited by E. P. Stein. Rudge. 1926. 
In a handsomely arranged volume of 
excellent typography, three occasional 


pieces by David Garrick have been pub- 
lished for the first time, by the press of 
William Edwin Rudge. “Harlequin’s In- 
vasion” dates from 1759 and was designed 
largely as a comment upon the pantomimes 
then prevalent. This manuscript was found 
by Miss Stein in the Boston Public Library. 
“The Jubilee,” a combination of genre 
farce and pageant, was designed to be per- 
formed at the Stratford Jubilee of 1769, 
and is filled with parades of Shakespearean 
characters, with elaborate accompaniment of 
musical and choreographic effects. ‘The 
Meeting of the Company, or Baye’s Art of 
Acting,” produced at Drury Lane in 1774, 
is the most important of the three. The 
manuscript, like that of “The Jubilee,” was 
found in the Huntington Collection. Both 
because its comic effects are better sus- 
tained and less dependent on topical allu- 
sions or complicated stage machinery, and 
because it deals with a subject of which 
Garrick was necessarily past master, this 
prelude has a significance and point very 
like that of Buckingham’s better known 
“Rehearsal.” Garrick’s piece is less dis- 
ordered than that of his noble predecessor, 
and owes little to it. It holds a worthy 
place in the long and distinguished line of 
burlesque plays-within-plays that followed 
“The Knight of the Burning Pestle” and 
“The Rehearsal.” Principally of scholas- 
tic interest, and therefore supplied with ad- 
mirable notes, illustrations, and facsimiles, 
this volume as a sample of Garrick’s powers 
as a dramatist is not likely to damage his 
purely histrionic reputation. 
Tracevies. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Bonchurch Edition.) Gabriel Wells. 2 vols. 


Fiction 
THE JESSAMY BRIDE. By F. Franx- 
rort Moore. Duffield. 1926. $2. 
This anniversary edition of a famous old 
novel of the time of Goldsmith, Dr. John- 


brief, graceful, enthusiastic. Well, “The 
Jessamy Bride” is a good historical novel of 
literary personages of the past, and a new 
edition is welcome. It first appeared thirty 
years ago and still retains its flavor. Frank- 
fort Moore knew the period, as he proved 
not in this one lively volume alone. Noll 
Goldsmith is, of course, one of the most 
quaint and charming literary figures of all 
Here he is chastely embalmed in lucid 


time. 

amber. 

LODGERS IN LONDON. By ADELAIDE 
EpEN PHILLPOTTS. Little, Brown. 
1926. $2 


The title of Miss Phillpotts’ book de- 
scribes very well its substance, for what 
she has done is to relate the fortunes, in 
some cases loosely and in others tightly inter- 
locking, of a group of roomers in a London 
lodging-house. It is a convenient and fairly 
natural way to create a tiny world composed 
of diversified individuals, and Miss Phill- 
potts has used it with average skill. The 
cast is a familiar one: a good-natured 
landlady, her tart sister, her rebellious child- 
niece, a mild old man and his daughter, her 
fiancée, a Jesuit student, and an old por- 
trait-copyist. Miss Phillpotts jumps from 
one to the other, and her salutations reveal 
a pleasant humor, an ability for pathos 
sometimes degenerating into sentimentality, 
a deftness of superficial characterization, 
and enough inventiveness to keep the story 
readable. In short, she shows a facility in 
writing which may or may not lead to 
more significant achievement. The daugh- 


ter of an established writer, she has no 

doubt found it easy to escape the errors 

and crudities of writing which most others 
(Continued on next page) 
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Bigger and Bigger 
| HE editorial offices of a Big Magazine. 
In the outer office there are three Big 
Desks. There is a Big carpet on the floor, 
gorgeous in texture. There are Big paint- 
ings on the walls in Big art frames. They 
are Original Illustrations. There are Big 
windows on one side of the room, looking 








OXFORD 


BOOKS 





The Mind of John Keats 

By Clarence Dewitt Thorpe $2.50 
In analyzing the poetic mind of 
Keats, Mr. Thorpe has developed 
the esthetic and philosophic point of 
view. He has thrown new light on 
the subject and has supplied much 
fresh and interesting material. It 
is a revealing study of John Keats, 
the poet, supplementing but not over- 
lapping Miss Amy Lowell’s admir- 
able biography. 


The Mountains of Youth 
By Arnold Lunn $4.25 


Essays on mountaineering and ac- 
counts of ski expeditions in the 
Swiss and French Alps, in Sicily 
and Norway below and above the 
snow-line. The illustrations are a 
special feature. 





Charlton Lectures on Art 


By Lord Northbourne, George 
Clausen, and W. N. Howe $3.00 


The lectures are: The Development 
of Modern Landscape; Vermeer of 
Delft and Modern Painting; The 
Eye of Erasmus, A Scholar’s Out- 
look upon Contemporary Art. 


Roman Architecture 
By the late G. T. Rivoira $35.00 


Translated from the Italian 

By G. MCN. Rushforth 
An account of the building of Rome 
and Italy which illustrates what the 
author believed to be the essential 
features or discoveries of Roman 
architecture and their development. 
The book contains 358 illustrations. 


. 


AT ALL 











BOOKSELLERS OR FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


AMERICAN BRANCH 


: 5) OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
35 west 32ND STREET, NEW YORK 


England and the World J 

By F. S. Marvin $3.50 
An outline of the relations existing 
at various periods and in connec- 
tion with various subjects, between 
England and the World. This is 
volume seven of the Unity Series. 
Complete list on request. 


The Building of Europe 
By John S. Hoyland $1.00 


An interesting account of the making 
of Europe, from The Ancient World 
through The Middle Ages and Mod- 
ern Europe. ‘There are chapters on 
The History of France, The History 
of England, The History of Ger- 
many, Colonial Expansion and the 
Makers of European History. The 
book has many attractive illustra- 
tions. 


Our Minds and Their Bodies 
By J. Lawd $1.00 


Dr. Laird discusses here, the problem 
of the relation between the Mind 
and the Body. 


The Poetry of Our Lord 

By the Rev. C. F. Burney $5.00 
It appeared to the author that the 
language of the Fourth Gospel often 
resembled in form the poetical books 
of the Old Testament, and it oc- 
curred to him that the form had 
been dictated by the use by our Lord 
of rhymes and phrases suggested by 
traditional Hebrew literature. This 
book is therefore an attempt to pur- 
sue this line of argument, and to 
show from it the probability that we 
have, where such parallelism with 
Hebrew forms occur, a clear indica- 
tion of our Lord’s own words. 
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mosphere of Bigness about the whole buss- 
ness. There has to be, 

Discovered are Mr. Blatch, with his feet 
on the slide of his desk, reading a manu- 
script. He is clad in pearl-gray with an 
orange scarf. His hair is patent leather. 
He wears horn glasses. He wears spats. 
He puts down the manuscript to light a 
cigarette which he has drawn from a gold 
cigarette case. 

Mr. Sweezy sits at another desk. His 
clothes are a smoky blue heather mixture. 
His collar is the same color as his shirt, 
which is deep violet. His knotted scarf 4s 
purple. He has red hair and freckles, and 
wears horn glasses. He és filling a Dunhill 
pipe from a tobacco pouch made of yards 
and yards of yellow oiled silk. On his desk 
are a silver ink-stand with flying buttresses, 
an enormous new chestnut-colored leather 
brief case, and a bouquet of forget-me-nots 
in @ tall fragile glass vase. 

Miss Hennepen is the third occupant of 
the outer office. She sits at a@ typewriter 
desk upon which are a large elegant com- 
pact, a lipstick in a gold case, several new 
novels, a copy of “The Confesstonal Maga- 
zine,” a knicknack from Roget and Gallet, 
an ink eraser and some correspondence 
paper and envelopes bearing the name of 
the Big Magazine lettered in gold and blue. 


Blatch: Well, last night sne threw a 
swell party. 
Sweezy: There’s always something the 


matter with her Scotch. 

Miss Hennepen: (humming not wun- 
musically to herself) Show me the way to 
go home! 

Blatch: (stretching and yawning) But 
it’s hard to get down to work today. 

Sweezy: Well, it’s nearly time for lunch. 
It’s eleven forty-five. 

Miss Hennepen: Shall I say “not quite 
available” or “outside the periphery of our 
present needs” to Miss Child, Mr. Sweezy? 

Sweezy: (tilting back his swivel chair) 
Miss Child? 

Miss Hennepen: The pretty little blonde 
who left her story with you yesterday. 

Sweezy: Oh that? Oh, yes! Oh never 
mind. [ll write her myself. 

Blatch: Shall we try The Versailles this 
noon? 

Sweezy: 
dance. 

Blatch: Well, their Martinis are swell. 

Sweezy: (to Miss Hennepen) When's old 
Rags coming in? 

Miss Hennepen: 
would be in at ten. 

Blatch: Saw him at the Daisy Club last 


There’s not enough room toe 


Mr. Ragland said he 


night. He was doing the Charleston with 
Mimi Nash. 
Sweezy: Then he won’t be here before 


twelve-thirty, or till after lunch. 

Blatch: I’m hungry and it’s twelve. 
Let’s go out. Here, Miss Hennepen, this 
story’s no good. I’ve read the first page. 
You can always tell. 

(He puts it in a wire basket, pulls the 
cord of a traveler such as they used to have 
in stores, and the MS. in the basket rises 
and travels overhead on a wire to above 
Miss Hennepen’s desk where it gently de- 
scends.) 

Blatch: Rejection slip. 

Sweezy: (rising and putting on a rakish 
blue fedora, with yellow gloves) Come on 
Blatchy, old thing. 

Blatch: (rising and putting on a pearl- 
grey fedora, with orange gloves) Righto. 
Back at three-thirty, Miss Hennepen. (They 
go out.) 

Miss Hennepen: 

Butter and eggs, butter and eggs, 
Ay-uh-nee buddy who walks on two legs; 
Gun-man, yegg-man, butter-and-egg-man— 

(Enter Mr. Ragland, Editor-in-Chief of 
the Big Magazine. He resembles both Mr. 
Blatch and Mr. Sweezy, in a way,—only 
Bigger.) 

Mr. Ragland: Good morning, Miss Hen- 
nepen. Well, we have X. Y. Z. Ouchison’s 
new Big Serial. Cabled me last night. 
Here’s the first instalment. 

(He opens a Big leather brief case, re- 
moves a manuscript, and tosses it on Miss 
Hennepen’s desk.) 

Send that to the printer. Big Stuff. Big 
title. “The Lowing Herd.” Quotation 
from Longfellow—or—or somebody. Big 
beginning. Dissatisfied wife and husband 
both shoot each other simultaneously in the 
drawing room of their London flat. Let’s 
see. Il just finish up the blurb for it 
and you can send that down, too. 

(Mr. Ragland sits down in a Big up- 
holstered chair.) 

Take this, Miss Hennepen. Ready? Be- 
ginning in April—our Biggest Serial. You 
can’t afford to miss it. All the English- 
speaking world acclaims the colossal genius 
of X. Y. Z. Ouchison. Here is his latest 


clamation Point. Who was The Man Wig 
the Crooked Foot. All Caps. Question, 


The Father of Lady Baynebroke’s Chijy (Conti 
Dash. Which. Question. What of the 
Younger Generation. Question. have to O 


lovely Opal Sindringham found Life j, London” sl 
Mayfair but an Empty Shell comma whith, power 2t h 
led the trail of Purple Taxi. Questigg jwill be to ¢ 
How would you act if your Husbang,puggests the 
bootlegger was a Duke in Disguise. Quyg pubtler, an¢ 
Will the World return to Fund, |of life. 


tion. 

mentalism. Question. You Don’t Knoy 
Exclamation. Neither Do We. Exclam, CUCKOO. 
tion. But Ouchison Does. Period. Cay Bride. 1 
Italics. . . . There, that’ll do for a start:| Douglas 


Well, I’m off for lunch. Run that off glof increasiz 
triplicate, copy for me, copy for Blatd English wri 
copy for Sweezy. I'll be back at four fy superior and 
that conference on the March cover. , , |war intellect 
Oh, yes, by the way, have a cheque fyfhe earnest a 
one hundred thousand dollars made out younger Am 
Zindstein and Zindstein, Mr. Ouchisoni}-emed with 
American agents, covering initial paymen|methods as 
on “The Lowing Herd,” remainder on refrermed, in ar 
ceipt of last instalment. That's all. Kew'}joyce school 
(Mr Ragland goes out.) inted out 
(Four hours later. Enter Blatch, Sweex}, Goldrin 
and Mr. Ragland. A moment later, Mis|much, and A 



























Hennepen.) leader in this 
Mr. Ragland: That conference, Mis{,¢ “Valmou 

Hennepen! The March cover. Mr. Frisker} jinations, 

here? fuence in t 


Mr. Frisker’s on the}cever book. 
The manne 
in the telling 
far less obvi 
tinct than th 
contemporarie 
isa good an 
nis talent, co 
is previous 


Miss Hennepen: 
phone, Mr. Ragland. 

Mr. Ragland (into phone): Hello? Thi 
you, Frisker? Ragland speaking. Matty 
of that March cover. You can’t come over} 
Oh, I see. Well, we’ve been thinking of 
having some variation. For instance,—how 
about a girl’s head, hands up to her head, 
Hat’s blown off. March wind blowing,— 
see—ha! ha! Rabbit down in foreground, 
“March Hare,” see? “March Hair!” See} 


Ha! ha! Whaddya think of that? Fim! bwind” can st 
O. K. Right, Frisker. Let us have it Mont; the matter 
day. Right. O. K. O. K. Right, Frisker } the main h 


Yeah, a-a-all right. O. K., Frisker. . 
Well, that fixes that. Let’s see, Blatch— 
anything important to see me about? ovelist, is th 
Mr. Blatch: Well, it seems to me, Sijkiom San | 
we need some sizzling leading article fofp;,; 


May. Something Big, I mean. [ve athichly diverti 
idea. Big Prohibition Provocative artic. 3 Mid-Vi 
“Wet or Dry!” Symposium. All Bigheming mali 


Bugs. You know the kind of thing. Por 
traits. Swash lettering. Comic drawing 
by Fiddleditch. 

Mr. Ragland: Listens good. What say, 
Sweezy? nto an unl 

Mr. Sweezy: Good idea. chieved by th 

Mr. Ragland: Put it through, Blatchy.) character 
Send wires. Send cables. Spare no expeM&€lone of the ot 
Feature stuff. Put it over Big. That alllhofoe had no 

Miss Hennepen: There are several gentlef. , young sis 
men in the reception room waiting to bos husbanc 
one of the editors, sir. 

Mr. Ragland: Gentlemen? Who are they! 

Miss Hennepen: One’s Mr. Inverton, wh},; 
wrote “Bees in Amber”— 


































emain t 

Mr. Ragland: (laughing loudly) “Bes ag hs se 
in Amber!” Why it never sold over fou ip for his v 
thousand! Who else? morist who s 


Miss Hennepen: There’s a poet, and- 
and a college professor—. 

Mr. Ragland: Poets? College professors 
What in time,—what do they think this #! 
This is a Big Magazine. Do they reali 
that this is a Big Magazine? No, no, o 
course not, Miss Hennepen. Say, we're al 
in conference. 

(Exit Miss Hennepen.) 

Mr. Ragland: Well, boys. I’m off. Grea 
cover idea, that for March. What? By}, 
the way, Sweezy, about Ouchison’s serial) 
look it over when it comes up from th 


enna, and a 
talian and E: 
Ss not hard to 
neidents. Th 
eal of fine | 
aking, some 
antern slides 
emely realisti 
ople are full 
em; and in 
em: that is 
ween this nov 


printer. Big. Great Stuff. But I haves Bee 
had time to read it yet. Get Frisker ri ee 


on the job to illustrate it when he turns i 
that cover. Big three-quarter page draw 
ings. Colors. That’s a big thing- 
Ouchison. We must put it over Big. Wel 
ta-ta! 


(Exit Mr. Ragland.) : 192! 
Mr. Blatch: (sinking into his chair and The young 
fanning himself) Lord! It’s been a bigtith such di 


day, Sweezy. The Chief is certainly ful 
of energy. 

Mr. Sweezy: (yawning) Yeah, PU sa: 
Well, nothing to do till tomorrow. 
a tea date, 

(Exit Mr. Sweezy) 
(Reénter Miss Hennepen.) 

Mr. Blatch: (with extreme languor. 
Get some cable forms, Miss Hennepen. 
suppose I’ve got to send some darn cabl@jmyjtan. eunly 
Send one King Alfonso, get his address ®bwly married 
Spain. Take this. Your Royal Highn§ jj, ;, ro 


sometimes a 
ether he inte 


ighteous heroi 
l 


Y a slightly 


The Big Magazine requests your views Pffn. yy, i 
hibition one hundred dollars per word 2° fy. p00. turn 
less than two thousand words. Should)... os he ened 


deeply appreciate your codperation in this 
international discussion. Kindly cable ovf 
expense— Curtain 


f our grandpa 
ming off wi 
TOine then | 
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‘Pack. 

“| The New Books 
ant Fiction 

- (Continued from preceding page) 

Whe fave to overcome; but in “Lodgers in 
f. ; London” she shows none of her father’s 
hither power at his best. Perhaps Aer hardship 
stion, Will be to overcome her facility; the book 
vand, pugeests the need for a clearer, sounder, 
Que, bubtler, and less romantic comprehension 


unda. iof life. 
now, 


amy, |CUCKOO. By Doucias Gotprinc. Mc- 


Cap, Bride. 1926. $2. 

arts} Douglas Goldring is one of a tribe 
ff lof increasingly familiar and influential 
lath, |English writers. Modern in the slightly 
r fujsuperior and aristocratic fashion of the post- 
. ..fwar intellectual, they are contemptuous of 
+ forlthe earnest and combative modernity of the 
ut tfyounger Americans. Nor are they so con- 
isonijcerned with the discovery of new technical 
men}methods as the writers of what may be 
N reftermed, in an inexcusable generalization, the 
Kew Joyce school. Norman Douglas may be 
pointed out as a forerunner from whom 
’ezy!Mr, Goldring, in particular, has learned 
Mistmuch, and Aldous Huxley as a present day 
Jader in this type of fiction. The Firbank 
Mis},f “Valmouth” and “Caprice” and “In- 
isker}jinations,” has also been a distinct in- 
funce in the composition of this very 
| theidever book. 

The manner and the properties still count 
in the telling of a story with a “Message” 












how}; good and highly readable example of 
head. this talent, considerably better worked than 
js previous “Nobody Knows.” He is not 
tas apt as Mr. Huxley in escaping the 
onventional, and the author of “South 
ind” can still give him cards and spades 
Mot-}; the matter of character building. But 
sker, fs the main his humors and his problems do 
+ «frost decidedly and delightfully come off. 
hy Porwenna Crowley, a distinguished lady- 
_ povelist, is the central figure; her progress 
Si,ftom San Bartolomeo on the Italian 
iviera to Grunewald in Oberbayern is 
ighly diverting. She has three suitors, (to 
ise a Mid-Victorian term for the timeless 
Biheaming male), and it is perhaps a little 
‘Orbnfortunate that Mr. Goldring chose to 
INfimake the first of them so much more inter- 
sting and natural than the other two. The 

SaMbook as a whole, in fact, declines gently 
nto an unlikely brace of marriages, 
ipchieved by the simple process of throwing 
tach character into the arms of the only 
ne of the others with whom he has here- 
‘tofore had no relations. In addition, there 
$ayoung sister of Morwenna, and a lady 
























er children and a supposed brother, actually 
MeV Bhe third angle of this particular family 
Wtriangle; it may be noted that she is, and 
emains, quite virtuous, even in the face 
f her husband’s unusual idea of a pleasure 
ip for his wife. The burly evangelical 
morist who succeeds in carrying off Mor- 
enna, and a number of character parts, 
talian and English, complete the list. It 
S not hard to fill in the background and 
There is much drinking, a great 
eal of fine talk and accomplished love- 
aking, some highly impressionistic verbal 
antern slides of scenery, and several ex- 
emely realistic arguments. Mr. Goldring’s 
ople are full of convictions; they express 
and in the main they live up to 
hem: that is the principal difference be- 
ween this novelist and a talent so similar, 
echnically, as that of Ronald Firbank. 
t his convictions seldom become an 
tacle to his pen. “Cuckoo” makes 
iterate and satisfying Spring reading for 
ose who do not take their modernity over 
tiously, 


RIUMPH. By Joun Witey. 
Balch. 1926. $2. 

ani The young author of this novel writes 
ith such disarming simplicity that it 
sometimes a trifle difficult to be sure 
hether he intends a deep irony in his por- 
its and in his story, or is merely incred- 
bly naive. On the surface, his is an old 
nd pleasant fable: a fascinating city chap 
aries off the abnormally beauteous and 
ighteous heroine, who is the daughter of 
New England Congregational minister. 
le. Y a slightly melodramatic chance she 
m, fultaneously becomes an heiress, and the 
- wly married pair depart for New York 
live in the modern manner on her in- 
tw The inevitable degringolade follows. 
old ¢ hero turns out thoroughly worthless, 
shih" as he used to in the tearful romances 
ved grandparents, and is killed as he is 
ning off with the other woman. The 
Toine then returns home to bear his 


Minton, 


child, endow a public park in his name, and 
remain faithful to his memory. There are 
the usual serio-comic spinsters in the back- 
ground, and a faithful but stodgy fiancé 
who is thrown over twice, at the beginning 
and at the end of the story, for the less 
constant but more interesting New Yorker. 
Taken at its face value, the significance of 
all this is slight, and Mr. Wiley gives it 
to us with all the proper rubber stamps 
attached. Even the title, which is shared 
this spring by Mr. Wiley’s book and the 
latest instalment of the Baroness Aminoff’s 
Napoleonic saga, and was used a few sea- 
sons ago by May Edginton, does not seem 
to mean much, for the only triumph is one 
of comparatively false emotion. Perhaps 
Mr. Wiley intended to indicate by it his 
admiration for the patience of his heroine 
in standing her insufferable husband for so 
many years. In any case, his second novel 
is machine-made and dull, entirely without 
the charm which made his “Education of 
Peter” so readable. 


FREDERICK LONTON. By D. W. 
Crort. Longmans, Green, 1926. $2.25. 
Although his publishers announce Mr. 

Croft’s book as a “mystery” novel, it 

fails to justify the term, since there is 

nothing mystifying, either to the reader or 
to the characters principally concerned, in 
the work. There is, however, a great deal 
that is inconsequential, irritating, formless, 
and a bore; for example, the multitude of 
false starts and the excess of wandering 
from the point of which the author is guilty, 
frequently accompanied by the apologetic 
aside: “If the reader will bear with us.” 

Lonton is a middle-aged solitary, whose rea- 

son momentarily gives way beneath the 

weight of his imaginary suffering. In a 

mad frenzy he sets fire to his house, after 

wrecking the furniture, in the ensuing 
tumult escaping under the suspicion of hav- 
ing murdered his housekeeper. He secludes 
himself in a London slum, works as a dock 
navvy, learns the simple joys of poverty 
and brotherhood among the submerged, and 
for the first time in his life is happy. 

Except for an occasional agreeable page 

or two, the book is very weak and infinitely 


dull. 


THE LAUGHING HEART. By BeEaTRICE 
SHEEPSHANKS. Harpers. 1926. $2. 
We know of no recent acceptably 

written novels which for feebleness of 

substance and faults of structure surpass 
this one. Primarily a love story, its somno- 
lent course is furthered from beginning to 
end by nothing more solid than the cease- 
less gabble of gossiping women, the ges- 
tures of shadows, and the constant vague 

intimation that marvelous happenings im- 

pend. A well-to-do mother and her three 

grown, but unwed, daughters, depart from 

London to occupy a shooting lodge in the 

Scotch backwoods; the youngest girl having 

thoughtlessly undertaken to present the 

world with a foundling in the near future, 
it is deemed advisable that the family re- 
main temporarily under partial cover. 

We find it useless to dwell here upon the 

deluge of scandal, petty, interminable talk, 

repetitious, irrelevant scenes, unfulfilled im- 

plications, and the dire technical chaos which 

flood the pages. 


HOME TALENT. By Louise CLosser 


HALE. Hoit. 1926. $2. 
Mrs. Hale’s excellent novel pictures 
the life of the theatre with an intimate 


comprehension of its realities which frees 
its pages from all trace of the usual 
noxious, sentimental treatment common to 
the general run of footlight stories. Sharlie 
Flagg, the heroine, a talented, but unknown, 
young actress, comes from the “sticks” to 
Broadway for her opportunity, secures a 
small part, makes good not too amazingly, 
but soon is beset by undreamed of difficulties 
that threaten to impede her continued suc- 
cess. A temperamental, dishonorable lead- 
ing man is the chief cause of Sharlie’s 
troubles, for she unwittingly allows him to 
use her as the innocent shield to protect the 
name of a woman with whom he is in love. 
The girl’s trials are eventually vanquished, 
but before this happens one meets as dis- 
tinctive and interesting a company of 
dramatic types as is to be found in any con- 
temporary novel which deals truthfully with 
members of the “profession.” 


THE LEADING LADY. By Geraldine 
Bonner. Bobbs-Merrill. 1926. $2. 
Geraldine Bonner is a California author 

of long standing. She has a narrative gift 

and ingenuity at weaving a plot. “The 

Leading Lady” is a mystery yarn with 

which one can pass pleasantly any inclement 

evening at home. The author manages the 

improbabilifies of her story with journalis- 

tic skill, Pace is maintained and one twist 
(Continued on next page) 
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THE ABLE McLAUGHLINS, by Margaret Wilson, winner of Harper's 1922-23 
Prize Novel Contest, was awarded THe Puwirzer Prize for 1923. 


° THE PERENNIAL BACHELOR, by Anne Parrish, winner of Harper's 1924-25 
r¢ Contest, achieved an immediate critical and popular success; it 


is now selling in its second hundred thousand. 


Harper’s 1926-7 
92,000 Prize Novel 


Competition 


Judges: 
Jesse Lynch Williams 


Former President Authors’ League of America 


Carl Van Doren 


Author “The American Novel’ 


John Erskine 


Columbia University 
Author of “The Private Life of Helen of Troy” 


Brothers will pay as a Prize the outright sum of $2,000, in addition to the ordi- 


nary terms of royalty, which will be arranged with the Author. The conditions 


of this competition are as follows: 


1. Any Author shall be eligible for the 
Prize who is an American citizen and who 
has not published a novel in book form 
prior to January 1, 1919. 


2. Only manuscripts of unpublished 
works, submitted to Harper & Brothers be- 6. Harper & Brothers shall use all rea- 
sonable care to pass promptly on manuscripts 
submitted in competition for this Prize and 
to return those found unavailable for pub- 
lication, but they shall not be responsible 
for manuscripts lost in transit. 


. No manuscript containing less than 
30,000 words shall be considered as a novel 
for the purpose of this Competition, and 
preference will be given in general to works 
of full novel length. 


fore Fébruary 1, 1927, and accompanied by 
the declaration of the Author that the manu- 
script is submitted in competition for the 
prize, shall be considered. 


3. All manuscripts submitted in  com- say ’ = 
petition must be offered to Harper & Broth- 7. The judges of the competition shall 
be JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS, former 
president of The Authors’ League of Ameri- 
ca; CARL VAN DOREN, author of “The 
i ERSKINE, 


ers for publication on terms to be arranged 
between the Author and the Publisher. The 
successful work shall be chosen from amon 
those manuscripts accepted by Harper 
Brothers for publication and the Prize shall 
be in addition to and independent of the 
royalty to be arranged for in the usual way. 

4. Harper's Magazine shall have the shall be final. . 
right to publish the successful work serially 8. The award shall be made and publicly 
announced as soon as possible after the 
close of the Competition. 


American Novel’; JOHN t 
Columbia University. Their decision shall 
be accepted on all questions of eligibility or 


interpretation of the rules, and their award 


ate tetetetetetip state sistas atetatetetutu 


6 
as 
as 
a 
as 
e { To the Author of the best novel, as determined by the judges, Harper & 
x 
as 
BY 
BA 
BX 
a 
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BA 


on terms to be arranged with the Author, 
BX but this right may be waived. 


Harper & Brothers 


a Publishers Since 1817 

< 49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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i Literary Note: 


There has just been published the book that caused a sensation among 
critics and readers when it was brought out in a limited edition a 
year ago. Mrs. Shephard, author of “Paul Bunyan,” lives in the 
state of Washington and heard many of these stories from the 
lips of old-time lumbermen. She wrote down the old legends without 
embellishment—striving to keep the simplicity of tales told during 
countless nights in the bunkhouse. That she succeeded is proved by 
the acclaim with which the book was welcomed. Robert Littell said 
of the stories that they are “like nothing else in the world.” Burton 
Rascoe called them “a storehouse of rich, racy, indigenous idioms.” 
J. D. Symon, in the Jllustrated London News said, “In this book is 
comprehended the whole art and mystery of the tall story.” When 
Harry Hansen discussed them over the radio (WMAQ, Chicago, and 
WEAF, New York) he received hundreds of letters from all over 
the United States from men who clamored for the book. The wel- 
come it received made advisable its publication in this new edition. 
As Mr. Hansen says, “It is the Paul Bunyan.” 


Esther Shephard’s “Paul Bunyan” is $2.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue New York 




























of Fantasy, 
Beauty, 


GANDLE Foutows #151 NOSE 


by Heywood Broun 


“GANDLE FOLLOWS HIS NOSE is safely among the best novels likely 
to be published this year." —George Currie, The Brooklyn Eagle. 

| “IT wish I had my hat on just now, because I would like to take it off to 
Mr. Heywood Broun, author of many curious books, and creator of the 
singular concoction of fantasy and humor called GANDLE FOLLOWS 
HIS NOSE.” — The Providence Journal. 


Second edition. 





$1.50 
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“Personality” 


It is a simple task, once an 
identity has been established, to 
make a personality felt. There 
must, however, be a contact 
point between the possessor of 
that personality and the au- 
dience. It is not necessary for 
the audience to see the person, 
the contact may be made 
through print. There is a possi- 
bility, for instance, that readers 
of the Saturday Review of 
Literature are able to describe 
May Lamberton Becker, the 
Phoenician, P. E. G., Quercus, 
Christopher Morley, W. R. B., 
er Dr. Canby. 


Through the medium of this 
periodical it has been compara- 
tively easy for bookreaders to 
meet not only the editors and 
contributors but many authors 
and, in the cases of biography 
(witness “the Colonel”) the 
subject, too. Publishers make 
their bow in the reviews and 
advertising columns. Certainly 
this condition is excellent and 
those persons who are “regu- 
lars” on the Saturday Review 
mailing list are fortunate in 
having acquired so many wise 
good friends. 


But, and unfortunately, there 
are many people who ought to 
be interested in books and read- 
ing who are not. They too, 
would find happiness in the 
friendship of the many authors. 
They ought to be introduced 
to the Saturday Review and its 
staff and to a good bookseller 
with whom they may discuss 
reading problems and on whom 
they may depend. 


The members of the Amer- 
ican Booksellers Association 
(you will find them in cities in 
every part of the country) ex- 
tend to reader and non-reader 
a cordial invitation to visit our 
stores, shops and book depart- 
ments. Whether the public 
comes to browse or to seek ad- 
vice, it is more than welcome. 


After one visit the stranger 
will readily understand when 
we say that our shops have a 
personality comparable to that 
of the Saturday Review. 


, Ellis W. Meyers 
Executive Secretary 


American Booksellers 
Association 











The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from preceding page) 

of incident follows another swiftly enough 
to sustain the interest and keep the reader 
from meditating upon the obvious thea- 
trically of the whole tale. By saying 
“theatricality” we do not refer to the fact 
that the story concerns a company of actors 
gathered on an island off the Maine coast 
after a charity performance. That initial 
situation is well imagined and pregnant 
with dramatic possibility. Then comes a 
good, healthy murder, always in demand by 
the veteran mystery-story reader. The hunt 
is on. There is a neat surprise in con- 
clusion. Why ask for more? Miss Bonner 
did not intend a profound psychological 
study. She keeps the emotional motivation 
to broad simple lines. And while she does 
not invest her story with the glamour that 
is in the gift of the really first-rate mystery 
writers, she nevertheless does quite an ade- 
quate job. She has concocted a decidedly 
readable thriller. 


TINSEL. By CHARLES HaNsOoN TOWNE. 

Appleton. 1926. $2. 

Tinsel by name and tinsel by nature, 
Mr. Towne’s novel seems ideally suited to 
the needs of the cinema drama. The stock 
characters beloved alike by moving picture 
directors and fans are all here: the large, 
middle-aged, socially ambitious wife; the 
little, timid, buried-in-business husband; the 
handsome, well-intentioned, but weak young 
son; the beautiful and strong-charactered 
daughter; the lady of high degree, fallen 
financially to the depths of interior deco- 
rating, now campaigning a middle-western 
family into the social spotlight of New 
York; and several titled members of the 
British aristocracy thrown in for good 
measure. The well-remembered incidents 
are at hand for the continuity writer: the 
lavish balls, with tapestried walls sliding 
back to reveal exotic pageantry; gin parties 
ending in near-drownings at midnight 
watched by a frantic crowd in evening 
dress; strikes; the gaucheries of the uniniti- 
ated in the higher social realm; auto- 
mobile accidents; the spectacle of a fat 
woman falling down, here amplified by hav- 
ing her draped in white cheese-cloth on a 
Fourth of July float deluged by rain. The 
scenic artist will find his favorite sets ready 
for his actualization: the late Pullman style 
of the home before esthetic infiltration; a 
riot of Italian and Spanish interiors and ex- 
teriors; and, for climax, the fantasy of 
pavilions built for the splendor of a single 
night. Even that vestigial appendage of the 
motion picture industry, the Board of Cen- 
sorship, is not overlooked. After all the 
scenes of alluring revelry in high life, the 
necessary volte-face is accomplished in time 
for old home week. 

That Mr. Towne’s manner rises to the 
height of his matter may be shown by such 
quotations as the following: 

But it was to the arbor that Enid went—with 
Lord Osmond. In such a crowd—there were 
over a thousand guests—no one noticed particu- 
larly how people paired off. The combination 
of voluptuous music, champagne, perfume, 
moonlight, beauty, and the soft August night 
wind gave romance—however fleeting—its per- 
fect chance and setting. Youth could not fore- 
go the danger that lurked all about. 

It is not hard to imagine what happened 
next. 

“Enid”—he suddenly drew her to him—“you 
lovely creature, I adore you!” And she felt 
herself drawn to his heart—close, close—and 
there was a mad moment when his kisses, hot 
as flame, burned her cheek. . . . What did this 


Whither was she—the young wife and 


mean? 
She was terrified, even 


mother now—drifting? 
in her ecstacy. 


If Mr. Towne holds a mirror up to 
nature, it is one of the distorting Coney 
Island variety. As thousands are delighted 
by the latter, so other thousands, the Coney- 
islanders in literature, will be delighted by 


“Tinsel.” 
' 


WILLIAM. By E. H. Younc. London: 


Jonathan Cape. 1925. 

“William” is not “ a story by a senti- 
mental person about sentimental people.” 
But the few who enjoy such a novel as 
Laura Sidgwick’s “Hatchways,” or Margaret 
Kennedy’s “The Ladies of Lyndon,” will 
find a deep delight in “William.” We do 
not say that these novels are of a class; but 
they resemble each other in being quiet 
in tone and in demanding of the reader 
a close attention to discover the fine and 
delicate touches in which they abound and 
which cumulatively build up such a satis- 
faction in his mind as to constitute an ex- 
perience and reward him with a memory 
to be continued long as life shall last. 


“William” is a story “unenriched by 
strange events,” remarkable for the deftness 
with which its chief figure is portrayed. 
We shall remember always William Nes- 
bitt, who gives his name to Mr. Young’s 
novel. He has no conspicuous traits of 
character, he doesn’t do anything spec- 
tacular, he is occupied chiefly in being a 
discerning and sympathetic husband and 
father—a man-size job. He is indeed in- 
hibited in one thing, his staid respectable 
wife has never given him the sense of ro- 
mance—he has a capacity for the grand 
passion which she in her comely capability 
has never given him. In his daughter 
Lydia is the same capacity and after she is 
safely (in her mother’s opinion) married, 
comes, as the movies put it, the grand pas- 
sion. And she dares and goes away with 
her lover. How William knows in his 
intuitive way that she is right, how he 
brings his wife to be reconciled to her 
daughter’s sin, as she deems it, is a most 
fascinating story. William Nesbitt has an 
unusual mind, he is very guileful and subtle 
in his dealing with his women folk, but 
he is guided by love. He achieves a happy 
outcome for them but one leaves him, 
moved to sorrow for a man essentially 
solitary—lonely. 

It is a fine piece of work this—a pene- 
trating study of the man in his relations 
with his family, particularly with Lydia. 
And it is done in a style distinguished in 
its quiet certainty. 


THE DEAN AND JECINORA. By Vic- 
TOR L. WHITECHURCH. Duffield. 1926. 
$2. 

For a light romance, with a mild dash of 
mystery and comedy, this story is a genuine 
novelty. Its central character, the Dean of 
Frattenbury Cathedral, a highly respected 
cleric of fifty-three, finds his name and posi- 
tion threatened by disgrace through the du- 
bious financial dealings of his younger 
brother, an incorrigible black sheep. In 
order to avert the impending scandal, the 
Dean exchanges identities with the ne’er-do- 
weel so that the latter may escape to France. 
Scarcely has this move been effected when 
complications of a keenly ingenious variety 
set in, one of them involving the arrest of 
the courageous and innocent Dean in the 
place of his fugitive brother. A secondary 
theme, which develops the love affair of the 
Dean’s niece and a flamboyant young busi- 
ness man, is skilfully used to round out and 
enliven the main course of the action. 


By Constance Smith. Holt. 
By Margaret Cameron. 


Storm Dust. 

A Sprortinc CHANCE. 
Harpers. $2. 

Tue Devir. By Leo Tolstoy. Harpers. $2. 

Tue Dancerous Game. By William C. Queuzx. 
Macaulay. $2 net. 

Tue SPLENDID SHILLING. 
Doubleday, Page. $2 net. 

A Ditemma. By I. Andreiyeff. Translated by 


By Odwal Jones. 


John Cournos. Adelphi. $1.50 net. 

A Kine sy Nicut. By Edgar Wallace. Double- 
day, Page. $2 net. 

Auison Vat. By Elizabeth Newport Hepburn. 
Holt. $2. 

Women Lixe Men. By Allan Leigh. Mac- 
aulay. $2 net. 

Optraa. By John Mansefield. Macmillan. 

Tue Secret Listeners oF THE East. By Dhan 


Gopal Mukerji. Dutton. $2. 
Bonanza. By William MacLeod Raine. Double- 
day, Page. $2 net. 
MEN AND Horses. By Ross Santie. Century. $3. 
Miss Braxe’s Huspanp.. By Elizabeth Jordan. 


Century. $2. 
For a Nicut. By Emile Zola. Adelphi. $1.50 
net. 
Eva AND THE Deretict Boat. By Franz 
Molnar. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 


Tue Dancer’s Cat. By C. A. Nicholson. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2. 
Tue ADVENTURES OF 
Fatuom. By Tobias Smollett. 

2.50. 

Tue UNForRTUNATE TRAVELER. 
Trashe. Greenberg. $2. 

Mr. JonaTHaAN Witpv. By Henry Fielding. 
Greenberg. $2. 

LazariLL_o pE Tormes. Greenberg. $2. 

Demicops. By John Biggs, Jr. Scribners. $2. 

CHALLENGE. By Joan Sutherland. Harpers. $2. 

Tue Prive or THE Town. By Dorothy Wal- 
worth Carman. Harpers. $2. 

Tuey Hap To See Paris. By Homer Croy. 
Harpers. $2. 

A New Name. By Grace Livingston Hill. 
Lippincott. $2. 

Tue NumsBer One Boy. By John Taintor Foote. 
Appleton. $1.75. 

Tue Woman Temptev. By the Countess of 
Cathcart. Macaulay. $2. 


FerDINAND, CouNT 
Greenberg. 


By Thomas 


Miscellaneous 
THE STORY KEY TO GEOGRAPHIC 


NAMES. By O. D. Von ENGELN and 
J. McK. Urquuart. Appleton. 1924. 
$2. 


This ingenious book, though published 


some time ago, has not before been 


(Continued on page 712) 


Trade Winds 


I TOLD Jocunda that this was to be the 

Spring Book Number of the Saturday 
Review, and would she please let me hay 
a list of the books announced for thiy {T° the 
season that she had a preliminary craving 
to read, 

She announced instantly (how the deuce 
she makes up her mind about these thingy | 
don’t know; for as far as I can obsery, 
most of her spare time lately has beeg 
spent on 38th street, in that block betwee 
Fifth and Sixth Avenues where all th 
little wholesale millinery shops are, ang 
thousands of tiny bright hats have settle 
in the windows like flocks of birds) thy 
the two books that give her a kick are Rj 
Lardner’s “The Love Nest” and Elizabeth 
Bibesco’s “The Whole Story.” 

That won’t do at all, I said; they’n 
both collections of short stories and we can't 
sell ’em. “Englist 

“Never mind,” she cried; “there aren't h Fh 
any writers living who can do more bril. Me lade 
liant work than those two; as for Lizzie” ‘ oh 
(it is in this familiar fashion that she al. |, 
ways refers to Princess Bibesco) “I think te whi 
her stuff is simply heartrending; it makes » oe 
me shudder to think of the people who dexribe 
would relish that book and yet will never English 
hear of it; Putnams have simply made up ot of 
their minds that Lizzie’s stuff won’t » hel 
And they’re quite right; it’s too exquisite.” |. grst 

“The book I vote for,” said Young ing) in 
Amherst, “is one that most booksellers | Westmins 
won’t even carry in stock; it’s ‘The Ameri. | very diff 
can Wing,’ not a novel but a publication of | In due 
the Metropolitan Museum, all about their jabout the 
Americana stuff, old New England furni- | int in t 
ture and so on; one dollar in paper and |with Mr 
two dollars in cloth.” Hehe end c 

Fine, I said; order ten copies for us, |latt, he 
we'll sell ’em easily. Company 

“Did you hear about those O. Henry = < 
manuscripts that have been found by Witter ae 


SIR: 

In w 
lof an I 
»9 have 
memory 
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Bynner?” said Young Amherst. “They’r ede 
to be sold at the Anderson Galleries shortly.” ain it 


“Don’t talk to me about O. Henry,” said }, js som: 
Jocunda. “Not while I can get Lizzie }¢ omicsi, 
Bibesco and Ring Lardner. O. Henry's ponnel] w 
stuff dates too horribly.” rathedrals 

But how about novels? I cried. bn a list 

“Well,” said Amherst, “try that one of fetury ‘ 
Billy Bullitt’s, ‘It’s Not Done.” It'll sur. {18#9 I vi: 
prise you.” French ch 

“What do you think of the Massachu- f*pondenc 
setts Watch and Ward Society having November, 





banned Naomi Mitchison’s ‘Cloud Cuckoo ralled Ws 
Land,’” exclaimed Jocunda. “Can you eared in 


beat it? That fine book. Oh damn the 
literary critics anyhow, they always praise | 
the obvious things and you don’t hear about f 
the real stuff until Massachusetts condemm?™* 
it. I suppose the only safe course for s ad “The ( 
publisher is to do what they all do soonet 
or later—get out a Life of Christ and 4 
new edition of ‘Pinocchio.’ ” 

The book that J like the sound of, I said 
tentatively, is “The Viaduct Murder,” by 
Ronald Knox. I can’t get on without som 
good detective stories. I wonder if thats). 
the same Ronald Knox that wrote “Th: 
History of the Future”? The stories lately 
have been such tripe I had to fall back on 
old favorites like Arthur Train’s “True 
Stories of Crime,” and the new pocket 
edition of Conan Doyle that Doran’s get}. 
ting out. 

“Listen, P. E. G.,” said Jocunda, “you'r 
too lowbrow to run a bookshop. Go out 
and buy yourself a new hat, or watch 
them tearing down the Netherland and the 
Savoy. It’s a great sight. I wish Muitftilizi 
head Bone were here to do a drawing of it bked me gr 
—Or try dancing over Fire and Water with fill expected 
old man Faure. You’re as quaint as Ringfd it was 
Lardner’s Miss Spooldripper.” 

“The fellows the publishers are all 
gossiping about in secret are Glenway We 
cott and Ernest Hemingway,” began young 
Amherst, but Jocunda cut him off. She # 
very contemptuous of his tentative effort ns that hac 
to be In The Know. She crushed him with idles. Th 
some remark (I didn’t quite catch it) aboutg,,, Se hee 
a favorite of her own, a book called “Lané},,,. na 
scape With Figures” by Ronald Fraser. ™ ne a 

“I’m getting worried about Amherst,” complete a 
she said to me privately. “He showed meé inted on lar 
copy of Merimée’s ‘Letters to an Ut lee ened 
known’ in which he had marked a passagt 
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think that sounds dangerous? \ 
suppose he’s fallen for the kind of womat) a - 
who reads Merimée in translation?” pewhere in 
“Jocunda,” I said, “you’re a good kid rn All th 
Let’s leave Amherst to run the store. lf edral ” ser 
take you to the movies, They’re playingf' Century 


‘Lady Windermere’s Fan’ just around theF™ were, fi; 
corner, Lubitsch directed it.” by the col 
P. E. G. QuERCUS. Ff. (They 
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be the ° 
turdey A Correction 
a iTo the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
raving ise: 
d In writing his voluminous “Adventures 
inal bf an ngewe = jong Pennell seems 
beerve f° have depended almost entirely upon his 
7 memory of a long stretch of years and of 
etwee P multitude of enterprises and experiences, 
Il the persons, places, and things. Therefore his 
. an readers cannot be surprised if _they find 
’ what seem to them errors ef various kinds. 
ccttlad Of course it is only in regard of errors of 
) thar fact that they need feel concerned. But 
© Ring of one series of these I am impelled to 
izabeth speak as it affects my own record as a 
they’ writer rather than Mr. Pennell’s as an 
*Y R | ustrator. 
re cant} On p. 170 Mr. Pennell says that the 
“English and French cathedrals” were to 
aren't Ihave been “done” by me for the Century 
al bril- Magazine but that I “only wrote” of the 
Lizzie” English ones. Before speaking of the main 
she al-|.:ror in this statement I may note a minor 
L think }one which Mr. Pennell consistently repeats 
makes on later pages. I was commissioned to 
le who describe and he to illustrate a series of 
| never English cathedrals and, later on, a series 
ade WP {net of French cathedrals but of French 
’t sell. | churches because while all the churches of 
juisite.” | she first importance (architecturally speak- 
Young }ing) in England are cathedrals, excepting 
ksellers | Westminster Abbey, in France the case is 
Ameri. | yery different. 
tion of | In due time twelve articles that I wrote 
it their jabout the English cathedrals were published, 
furni- |fint in the magazine and then in a book, 
yer and /with Mr. Pennell’s illustrations. Toward 
ithe end of the year 1888, Mr. Pennell re- 
For us, | atts he was commissioned by the Century 
Company to do the “French cathedrals.” 
Henry Saying this and describing his consequent 
W; york he makes no mention of me but 
as ks that “the result in ‘French 
They’r emarks th ults are in ‘Frenc 
portly? ‘athedrals by Mrs. Pennell.” ‘That is the 
> ag [ain error to which I have referred—and 
b said t is something more than a simple error 
Lizzie }f omission. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Henry's Pennell was commissioned to depict certain 
athedrals and other churches in France 
pn a list which I had drawn up and the 
one of Kentury editors had approved. During 
11 sur. {'889 I visited all of these and many other 
French churches and had some brief cor- 
ssachw ering with Mr. Pennell. And in 
having November, 1894, the first of my articles, 
Cuckoo falled “The Churches of Provence,” ap- 
eared in the magazine; in April, 1896, 
The Churches of Périgord and Angou- 
, praise Jéme; i July, 1897, “The Churches of 
r aboutf%ou and Normandy,” and a couple of 
ears later “The Churches of Auvergne” 
nd “The Cathedral of Le Puy”—five arti- 
les, all of them with Mr. Pennell’s pic- 
ures, 
Then I abandoned the series. For rea- 
ns connected with other serial features of 
@ magazine my second article, it will be 
*foted, had not seen print until more than 
year after the first, and there had been 
ven longer gaps between the later ones. 
aturally this discouraged me, especially 
“$s the articles had been conceived (like the 
wTel a ones) not as descriptions of fine 
och urches individually considered but as a 
P jontinuous chronological sketch of a na- 
n’s Bt onal development of medizval architec- 
De ute Moreover, during the long postpone- 
“you'r fents I had become engrossed in other work 
Go ovtind the French churches had dropped into 
- watchhhe back of my mind. Therefore, when 
and the ¢ editors, wishing to expedite matters in 
| Muir tilizing the rest of Mr. Pennell’s pictures, 
g of it ked me greatly to condense what I was 
ter with ill expected to write, I declined the task 
as Ringmd it was passed on to Mrs. Pennell. 
¢ resultant book, “French Cathedrals” 
are all hich should have been called “French 
turches”), I have not chanced to see, but 
» young} presume that Mrs, Pennell supplied a 
She Sixt of her own to accompany the illustra- 
; or bns that had been published with my five 
um wi Ficles. These five have not been repub- 
‘wd in book form. But I have a re- 
inder, given me by the Century Com- 
ny, of the book I once hoped to make: 
complete set of reproductions, separately 
finted on large paper, of all Mr. Pennell’s 
(tures used with my text or with Mrs. 
Onell’, 



























yn’t ¥ 
Do yoo? Were asked for and given by him to 
woman\’ French government and are now “buried 
mewhere in the Luxembourg Gallery cel- 
od kid .” All the originals of the “English 
re. I'l hedral” series were owned, I believe, by 
playing!’ Century Company. Certainly some of 
und thef™ were, for two of them were given 
F by the company and now hang on my 


! kT 
‘ncus. FF. (They are all much larger, of 





Points of View 


course, than the reproductions.) What has 
become of the others I do not know. The 
Century Company once offered privately 
for sale some of the multitudes of draw- 
ings by various hands that it had acquired. 
I then bought two or three of Mr. Harry 
Fenn’s, I remember, for ridiculously low 
prices—four or five dollars apiece. But I 
do not remember whether any Pennell 
drawings were sold in this way. 

To complete the record I may add that 
my “English Cathedrals” is still published 
in two forms—as a large octavo with full- 
page as well as smaller illustrations (of 
which there is also an édition de luxe on 
large paper) and in a smaller form for 
tourists’ use, which the publishers call a 
“Handbook of the English Cathedrals.” In 
this the text is in no way curtailed or al- 
tered but the larger pictures are omitted. 


New York. M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 


Provincialism 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

It is quite the usual thing today for the 
younger American writers to assail that 
particular section of the country which pro- 
duced them. And as most of our important 
authors hail from the Middle West, it is 
this territory which receives unmerciful and 
indiscriminate castigation. Naturally, many 
an Eastern and foreign critic is only too 
ready to echo these opinions. The dulness 
and mediocrity of small towns is responsible 
for the exodus to the large cities. Hence 
the conviction that civilization is inseparable 
from cosmopolitan life and that urbanity, 
skepticism, cynical mockery of provincial 
customs and views is proof positive of the 
acquisition of culture. 

One is tempted to ask if the provincial 
American environment is so unfavorable, 
why is it producing today such distinguished 
literature? Great cities are, of course, in- 
dispensable as preservers and transmitters of 
culture, but is their influence altogether 
beneficial from the creative standpoint? 
They would seem a better breeding-ground 
for critics than for novelists and poets. 
However that may be, only a second-rate 
writer fails to find the sympathetic and sig- 
nificant side of his early background. Ger- 
hart Hauptmann’s life affords convincing 
evidence of this. The German Nobel prize- 
winner has had fruitful contact with more 
than one foreign civilization; nevertheless 
he owes his greatest literary debt to his 
humble younger years. Although far from 
orthodox, his recurrent mysticism connects 
him with the Silesian mystics of the seven- 
teenth century. 

There are two general types of literature, 
depending upon the civilization, social and 
individual; the former flourishes in a coun- 
try like France, having a single powerful 
tribunal in Paris, the latter in Germany, 
with its rival cultural centers. To my mind, 
eur great, sprawling, diversified country 
resembles the individual rather than the 
social type. Moreover, it is precisely in 
the cosmopolitan Middle West that we find 
a vigorous flowering of a peasant literature, 
marked by spontaneity and naiveté. But 
just as soon as our budding author has be- 
come citified he shudders at his former pro- 
vinciality. Henceforth only a truly Paris- 
ian and cosmopolitan urbanity and elegance 
for him! But fortunately practice and 
theory do not always agree; we find sym- 
pathetic and veracious portrayal of people 
and manners even in the Main Street School. 
New Milford, Conn. 

LAMBERT A. SHEARS. 


’ 
Thackeray's House 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

I should like to call to your attention a 
fact which I think might be of interest to 
your readers. Thackeray’s house in which 
he is supposed to have written “Pendennis” 
and “Vanity Fair” is in grave danger. I 
have notified the English reviews and 
thought that Americans should also know 
of it, as they are the chief pilgrims to such 
shrines as Carlyle’s house, Johnson’s house, 
etc. Although a large department store 
here by the name of John Barker’s have 
bought this very fine eighteenth century 
house and intend destroying its character 
and making it inaccessible to the public, I 
feel that should strong enough protest be 
raised on both sides of the Atlantic it might 
yet be saved. I feel certain that it would 
be of interest to your readers—as it is not 
only a literary shrine but a fine old build- 
ing. HAZEL GUGGENHEIM WALDMAN. 
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Books of the Spring 


(Continued from page 706) 


is a book teeming with fact and illusion, 
but so admirably compounded and so 
vivaciously written that it carries the reader 
along on the stream of its memories. In 
its pages is the America of the present in 
solution. Of large if less general interest 
to Americans, are James Truslow Adams’s 
“New England in the Republic” (Little, 
Brown), a chronicle of the years 1776- 
1850; “The War Period in American 
Finance, 1912-1925” (Putnams), by Alex- 
ander Dana Noyes; Owsley’s “State Rights 
in the Confederacy” (Chicago University 
Press), and the third volume of Ellis Pax- 
son Oberholtzer’s “History of the United 
States Since the Civil War” (Macmillan), 
tracing events from 1872-1878. 

Some year or year and a half after the 
publication of the first volume of the 
“Fugger News Letters” (Putnams), edited 
by Victor von Klarwill, appears the second 
volume of what approximates to the for- 
eign correspondence of present-day journal- 
ism, a collection of letters written as re- 
ports to the great merchant princes of six- 
teenth century Central Europe and specially 
referring to Queen Elizabeth and England. 
European history also finds chronicle in R. 
H. Murray’s “The Political Consequences 


of the Reformation” (Little, Brown); 
Jacques Bainville’s “History of France” 
(Appleton); the second volume of Elie 


Halévy’s “History of the English People 
in the Nineteenth Century” (Harcourt, 
Brace); Sir James O’Connor’s “A History 
of Ireland” (Doran); James J. Shotwell’s 


“The See of Peter” (Columbia University 
Press), and D. C. Harvey’s “The French 
Régime in Prince Edward Island” (Yale 


University Press). Ancient history is not 
neglected, for among other studies have ap- 
peared Sir E. A. Wallis Budge’s “Babylon- 
ian Life and History” (Revell), and the 
first volume of M. Rostovtzeff’s “Social and 
Economic History of the Ancient World” 
(Oxford University covering the 
social and economic history of the early 
Roman Empire. Under the title “The Hu- 
man Adventure,” Harpers have united two 
volumes either of which may be obtained 
separately, “The Ordeal of Civilization,” 
by James Harvey Robinson, and “The Con- 
quest of Civilization,” by James Henry 
Breasted. 

Those whose interest is in the history that 
is in the making rather than that which 
is past will find books to engage their at- 
tention in Henry Pratt Fairchild’s “The 
Melting-Pot” (Little, Brown); John 
Bakeless’s “The Origin of the Next War” 
(Viking); Count Koudenhove-Kalergi’s 
“Pan-Europe” (Knopf); Maurice Hindus’s 
“Broken Earth” (International), a descrip- 
tion of the Russian village today; “China 
and the West” (Oxford University Press), 
by W. E. Soothill, and Norton and Wood- 
head’s “Oriental Interpretations of the Far 
Eastern Problem” (Columbia University 


Press). 


Press), 
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One of the most important philosophical 
works to come out of Europe in recent 
years is Oswald Spengler’s “The Decline of 
the West” (Knopf), the second volume of 
which has now been translated into Eng- 
lish and is published under one cover with 
the first. Another important volume about 
to make its appearance is Boodin’s “Cosmic 
Evolution” (Macmillan), while of recent 
publication is J. W. Mason’s “Creative 
Freedom” (Harpers), and of longer stand- 
ing Maurice de Wulf’s “History of Med- 
ieval Philosophy” (Longmans, Green). 
Three other books that should receive men- 
tion are Graham Wallas’s “The Art of 
Thought” (Harcourt, Brace), Harry Elmer 
Barnes’s “History and Social Intelligence” 
(Knopf), and J. A. Hobson’s “Free 
Thought in the Social Sciences” (Mac- 
millan), in which is drawn an interesting 
comparison between liberalism in English 
and American colleges. 

In the field of the drama there is notice- 
able the increasing frequency with which 
the successes of the New York stage are 
given preservation in book form. Among 
dramatic works that have held the boards 
in Manhattan to find publication are Eugene 
O’Neill’s “The Great God Brown,” “The 
Fountain,” and “The Moon of the Caribees,” 
issued in one volume by Boni & Liveright; 
“The Dybbuk” (Boni & Liveright), by S. 
Ansky, which has won the unanimous and 
enthusiastic praise of the professional 
critics, and is running both in English and 
Yiddish versions in New York, and John 
Van Druten’s “Young Woodley” (Simon & 
Schuster), a portrayal of English public 
school life and of the adolescent boy which 
was suppressed when it was put on the 


stage in London and which for weeks has 
been playing to full houses in New York. 
The recently opened exhibition of the 
theatre arts in New York should stimulate 
interest in Huntley Carter’s “The New 
Spirit in the European Theatre” (Doran), 
while George C. D. Odell’s forthcoming 
“History of the Theatre in New York” 
(Columbia University Press), should find 
a ready welcome. Admirers of Romain 
Rolland will undoubtedly turn with pleas- 
ure to the translation by Van Wyck and 
Eleanor S. Brooks of his “The Game of 
Love and Death” (Holt). 

Of poetry there has been a fairly small 
grist in recent months, Of the poets whose 
names are already known, Alfred Kreym- 
borg in “Scarlet and Mellow” (Boni & 
Liveright), Ezra Pound in his collected 
poems called “Persone” (Boni & Live- 
right), Genevieve Taggard in “Words for 
the Chisel” (Knopf), and Lola Ridge in 
“Fire-Head” (Viking), have contributed 
volumes. New names to appear are Mel- 
ville Cane with “January Garden” (Har- 
court, Brace); Virginia Moore with “Not 
Poppy” (Harcourt, Brace), and Edward 
Davison with “Harvest of Youth” (Har- 
pers). Among other books of verse are 
“Songs and Ballads of the Shanty-Boy” 
(Harvard University Press), edited by Franz 
Rickaby, “Blues” (A. & C. Boni), by W. 
C. Handy; “Dawn Boy” (Dutton), by 
Eda Lou Walton, a collection of songs by 
the American’ Indians, and Joseph 
Auslander’s “Cyclops? Eye” (Harpers). A 
new volume by Vachel Lindsay, “Going to 
the Stars,” is announced by Macmillan. 

In the domain of belles lettres there has 
been a steady and interesting flow of books. 
A number of volumes of contemplative 
essays, presenting with mellowness their 
authors’ philosophy of life or critique on 
the passing show have appeared or are an- 
Among them may be cited Robert 
Lynd’s “The Money Box” (Appleton) ; 
Rose Macaulay’s “A Casual Commentary” 
(Boni & Liveright); Theodore Dreiser’s 
“Moods Cadenced and Declined” (Boni & 
Liveright); Viscount Grey’s “Fallodon 
Papers” (Houghton Mifflin); Joseph Con- 
rad’s “Last Essays” (Doubleday, Page); 
Robert Shaffer’s “Christianity and Natural- 
ism” (Yale University Press); Bertrand 
Russell’s “Education and the Good Life” 
(Boni & Liveright); Christopher Morley’s 
“The Romany Stain” (Doubleday, Page) ; 
Ernest M. Hopkins’s “Man and His Fel- 
lows” (Princeton University Press); Wil- 
liam Bolitho’s “Camera Obscura” (Harpers), 
and Irwin Edman’s “Richard Kane Looks 
at Life” (Houghton Mifflin). 

The critics and editors have also been 
busy, the list of new publications including 
“Critical Woodcuts” (Scribners), by Stuart 
Sherman, a stimulating volume in large part 
composed of articles contributed to Books 
of the Herald-Tribune; “Forms of Poetry” 
(Harcourt, Brace), by Louis Untermeyer; 
“Poetry and Criticism” (Holt), by Edith 
Sitwell; “French Studies and Reviews” 
(Dial), by Richard Aldington; “Four 
Novelists of the Old Régime” (Viking), 
by J. Garber Palache, and “A Study in 
Smollett” (Yale University Press), by 
Howard 4 Back. 

In different vein are Henshaw Ward's 
“Thobbing” (Bobbs-Merrill), an attack on 
the philistine mind by the author of “Evolu- 
tion for John Doe”; Herbert Ravenel Sass’s 
“Adventures in Green Places” (Minton, 
Balch); Felix Riesenberg’s “Vignettes of 
the Sea” (Harcourt, Brace), and Donald 
Ogden Stewart’s “Mr. and Mrs. Haddock 
in Paris” (Harpers). 

With the spring the wanderlust takes on 
new longing, and the roving mind turns to 
tales of journeying with an interest born 
of hope of summer travels and yearning for 
the open. If you would add an edge to 
appetite read some of the chronicles which 


nounced. 


fortunate voyagers have supplied, books 
such as Waldo Frank’s “Virgin Spain” 
(Boni & Liveright); Louis Golding’s 


“Sicilian Noon” (Knopf); “The Glamour 
of British Columbia” (Century), by H. 
Glynn-Ward; Padraic Colum’s “The Road 
Round Ireland” (Macmillan); ‘Nomad’s 
Land” (Doran), by Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart; “An American Among the ,Riffi” 
(Century), by Vincent Sheean; “On the 
Mandarin Road” (Century), by Roland 
Dorgelés (Century), and “My Journey to 
Lhassa” (Harpers), by Madame Alexandra 
David. Another volume of travel of very 
different order should have mention here, 
Manuel Komroff’s edition of “The Travels 
of Marco Polo, the Venetian” (Boni & 
Liveright). 

Finally, before approaching fiction, 
which we have kept for the last as in the 
eyes of the great generality of readers “the 
best of all the game,” there is a consider- 
able group of books of varied interest to 


be noted. Foremost among these is Paul 
de Kruif’s “Microbe Hunters” (Harcourt, 
Brace), a stimulating account of some of 
the heroes of medical science who have, to 
paraphrase Mark Sullivan in his “Turn of 
the Century,” done more to save life for 
the world than the war ever did to destroy 
it. At the poles removed from this book 
is Terry Ramsaye’s “A Million and One 
Nights” (Simon & Schuster), a chronicle 
of the motion picture industry shortly to 
be published and sure to be full of pic- 
turesque material. A volume that women 
who have used the old edition will welcome 
is “The New Common Sense in the House- 
hold” (Stokes), by Marion Harland and 
Christine T. Herrick, while the bridge 
player will be eager to secure Wilbur C. 
Whitehead’s “Whitehead’s Complete Auc- 
tion Bridge” (Stokes), and the golfer will 
want Grantland Rice’s “The Duffer’s Hand- 
book of Golf” (Macmillan). Other 
volumes of miscellaneous nature which de- 
serve mention are Ross Santee’s “Men and 
Horses” (Century), and “The English Inn 
Past and Present” (Lippincott), by Harold 
D. Eberlein and A. E. Richardson. 

Weightier works that should not go 
without naming are “The Rise of Modern 
Industry” (Harcourt, Brace), by J. L. and 
Barbara Hammond; “The Philosophy of 
Labor” (Oxford University Press), by C. 
Delisle Burns, and a book of entirely dif- 
ferent sort, remarkable alike for text and 
illustrations; “Fix Bayonets” (Scribners), 
by John W. Thomason, Jr. 


x 


Though the output of fiction is no less 
generous than usual, there is perhaps less of 
striking interest than has been published 
during recent seasons. In a way the most 
notable book of the spring period is “Lolly 
Willowes” (Viking), by Sylvia Townsend 
Warner, a young English writer who has 
recently produced a most creditable volume 
of poems as well as this delicately wrought 
tale. Until the devil, which in the guise 
of a cat, plays protagonist in the story gets 
the better of it, the romance is wrought 
with rare delicacy and genuine artistry; had 
it been as good in the last third of its 
length as in its first two-thirds, it would 
have had strong claims to a permanent 
place on the literary shelf. Sarah G. 
Millin, in “Mary Glen” (Boni & Liveright), 
has produced a tale less powerful than her 
“God’s Stepchildren” of last year, but one 
nevertheless of considerable force and 
effectiveness; Storm Jameson, in “Three 
Kingdoms” (Knopf), has treated with skill 
the worn theme of the woman who tries 
to reconcile marriage and a career; Brand 
Whitlock, in “Uprooted” (Appleton), has 
revived the Howellesque portrayal of the 
American transplanted to Europe, while 
T. S. Stribling in “Teeftallow” (Double- 
day, Page), and Rose Wilder Lane in “Hill 
Billy” (Harpers), have portrayed the 
American mountaineer of Tennessee and 
Missouri in the stark grimness of their 
civilization. By way of contrast to this 
stern realism may be mentioned a group of 
romantic novels, George Moore’s “Ulich and 
Soracha” (Boni & Liveright), a tale woven 
about Robert Bruce’s invasion of Ireland; 
“Spanish Bayonet” (Doran), by Stephen 
Vincent Benét, the story of an early Span- 
ish settlement in Florida; “The Fourth 
Queen” (Boni & Liveright), by Isabel 
Paterson, a romance of Elizabethan days; 
“Hangman’s House” (Century), by Donn 
“The Great Valley” (Little, 


Byrne; 


Brown), by Mary Johnston, a tale of th 
Shenandoah in the early period of Viz, 
ginia; “The High Adventure” (Little 
Brown), by Jeffery Farnol, and the reissy, 
of F. Frankfort Moore’s “Jessamy Brig 
(Duffield). The mystery story and tale of 
adventure still flourish like the proverbjgj 
green bay tree, numbering in their catego 
such tales as “Fifty Candles” (Bobbs-Me,, 
rill), by Earl Derr Biggers; “Bitten 
Point” (A. & C. Boni), by Virginia Ma. 
Fadyen, a story of terror of quite unusya] 
power; “Hearts of Hickory” (Cokesbury), 
by John T. Moore; “The Strange Advep. 
tures of Mr. Collin” (Crowell), by Frank 
Heller; “The Green Dragon” (Dial), by 
J. Jefferson Farjeon; “The Puzzle Lock 
(Dodd, Mead), by A. Austin Freeman, why 
can be relied upon to provide mystery lit, 
erature of ingenuity; “The Land of Mig" 
(Doran), by A. Conan Doyle, a pseudo. 
scientific story of the type of its author, 
“The Lost World;” “The Black Flemingy 
(Doubleday, Page), in which Kathlee 
Norris has distilled a highly romantic low 
tale with an element of mystery; John Met, 
calfe’s “The Smoking Leg” (Doubleday, 
Page), one of the best of the tales of the 
mystery genre to appear; Sinclair Lewis; 
forthcoming “Mantrap” (Harcourt, Brace), 
a tale of adventure in the Canadian north, 
John Masefield’s “Odtaa” (Macmillan), the 
puzzling title of which is explained x 
being the abbreviation for “one damn thing 
after another”; Edison Marshall’s “Child 
of the Wild” (Cosmopolitan) ; “E. Phillips 
Oppenheim’s “The Golden Beast” (Littl, 
Brown, Elswyth Thane’s “Riders of the 
Wind” (Stokes), and “White Fire” (Dut 
ton), by Louis Joseph Vance. 

The no longer younger generation jy 
represented in novels such as Aldous Hur. 
ley’s “Two or Three Graces” (Doran); 
Floyd Dell’s “Love in Greenwich Village’ 
(Knopf); F. W. Bronson’s “Spring Rup 
ning” (Doran) ; “Glenway Westcott’s “Th 
Grandmothers” (A. & C. Boni), and Scott 
“All the Sad Young Men’ 
(Scribners), while a new generation i 
heralded by Nathalia Crane’s “Sunken 
Garden” (Seltzer). 

In “Soldier’s Pay” (Boni & Liveright), 


Fitzgerald’s 
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Late professor of History in 
Columbia University 
The authoritative work on the Amer- 
ican colonies in the eighteenth century. 
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The first complete presentation of Be- 
havior Psychology. With the possible ex- 
ception of Freud’s work in Psycho-analysis, 
nothing has caused such intense discus- 
sion as this revolutionary new _ science. 
The Chicago Tritune says: ‘Watson is 
the great authority on Behaviorism.” 


INFLUENCING 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
By H. A. Overstreet 


This fascinating book shows how the 
scientific method can be successfully ap- 
plied to influencing human behavior. The 
New York Herald Tribune says: ‘He ap- 
plies the researches of the scientists to 
practical behavior. Concrete data is pre- 
sented as to how precisely this may be 
done. The technique is anybody’s who 
has common sense to master it.” 


PSYCHOLOGY 
By Everett Dean Martin 


A course of twenty lectures showing 
the remarkable progress. made in our 
knowledge of the mind. The Forum says: 
“The most interesting and readable book 
. ... on psychology which has ever ap- 
peared in the English language. Not to 
own it... . is to miss the opportunity 
to expand your mental horizon as no 
other book can expand it.” 
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for Macmillan, then for Doran, and then I be- 
came consulting specialist to them and to Holt, 
Stokes, Lippincott, and others, for most of 
whom I have also done expert editing, helping 
authors to make their work saleable. 

Send for my circular. I am closely in touch 
with the market for books, short stories, arti- 
cles and verses, and I have 
& special department for 
plays and motion pictures, 


The Writers’ Workshop, Ine. 
135 East 58th Street 
New York City « 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should 
be addressed to Mas. Becezan, c/o The Saturday Review. 








A BALANCED RATION 


Hitu-Bitty. By Rose Wilder Lane. 


(Harpers). 


THE ORIGIN OF THE NExT War. By 
JouN BakeELEss. (Viking.) 


Dawn Boy. By Epa Lou WALTON. 


(Dutton. ) 




















OMETIMES I wish I were a column 

conductor instead of a Guide. Mr. 
Morley has the grippe and the public bene- 
fit—via the Bowling Green—by two 
columns of lucent prose. Whereas here I 
am in Misericordia Hospital with a broken 
left arm, and all this local color going to 
waste. And such heavenly color! Fate, 
when she is playing for a dirty trick, has 
her moments of relenting; in one of these 
she catapulted me into a community of 
whose existence I was unaware until.I went 
through the front door, to be comforted by 
the Soeurs de Misericorde in charming 
chirping French—like being in Paris six 
weeks ahead of time. The atmosphere of 
this hospital, blended of the Old World 
and the other world, cries out for literary 
expression—and all the use a department 
like this can make of my accident is to 
inform correspondents who will be looking 
for replies to questions that by the time 
this gets into print I shall be back at home, 
attacking a pile of mail with a lively 
sympathy for the famous one-armed paper- 
hanger. 


H. M. R., N. Y., needs literature in Eng- 
lish—not guide-books—on the Basque 
country, and books in French that may be 
read to familiarize oneself with the 
legends, romances, and general atmos- 
phere of that neighborhood, in prepara- 
tion for a stay there. 


s6"T" HE Basque Country” is one of a 

series of handbooks with beautiful 
color plates published by A. & C. Black: the 
pictures are by Romilly Fedden, and the de- 
scriptions—unusually suggestive for the 
tourist—are by Katherine Fedden. It is a 
sort of super-guide, with indicated trips. 
For the country in general there is Hilaire 
Belloc’s classic, ““The Pyrenees” and “Hill 
Towns of the Pyrenees”, by Amy Oakley 
(Century), illustrated with woodcuts by 
Thornton Oakley: this has a section on the 
Basque country. 


Of books in French, the most ingratiating 
is a little work by Abbé Dubildos, “Les 
Basques,” published by A. Foltzer, 9 rue 
Jacques-Lafitte, Bayonne. It is called an 
“essai de psychologie pittoresque,” and is 
full of leads for the intelligent traveller. 
The “Petite Histoire du Pays Basque,” of 
Joseph Nogaret, in the bulletin of the 
Société d’Etudes Regionales, Bayonne, has 
a bibliography of books in French. Pierre 
Lhande has an article, “L’Enigme Basque,” 
in Etudes, Paris, for this year (vol. 184), 
said to be part of a forthcoming book, “Le 
Pays Basque a Vol d’Oiseau”, As for ro- 
mances with scene laid there, Abbé Dubildos 
says that everyone who comes into the coun- 
try goes to the nearest bookshop and gets 
Loti’s “Ramuntcho,” which is to this part 
of the world what his “Iceland Fisherman” 
and “Mme. Chrysanthéme” are for those 
lands. Miguel de Unamuno is a Basque: S. 
de Madariaga, in his illuminating study 
“The Genius of Spain” (Oxford), calls 
him the greatest contemporary figure of this 
ancient people. In this book, in the section 
on the novelist Pio Baroja, a Basque con- 
sidered by many critics to be the most im- 
portant novelist of Spain, there is an excel- 
lent analysis of typical features of charac- 
ter and conduct resulting from Basque 
blood. Baroja’s brilliant sketches for an 
autobiography, “Youth and_ Egolatry” 
(Knopf), might well be added to this list. 





Spring Books 
(Continued from preceding page) 


William Faulkner has portrayed with power 
and insight the effects of the war on a post- 
war world. The conflict, however, on the 
whole, plays a small part in the fiction of 
the season; it furnishes, however, the back- 
ground for the third of R. H. Mottram’s 
novels, “The Crime at Vanderlynden’s” 
(Dial). In contrast to the soberness of 
such tales as these stand out the gay “The 
Fourth Lunatic? (Dodd, Mead), of J. 
Storer Clouston, “He Rather Enjoyed It” 
(Doran), by P. G. Wodehouse; “Alice Duer 
Miller’s “Instruments of Darkness” (Dodd, 
Mead), and “The Love Nest” (Scribners), 
by Ring Lardner. Novels whose authorship 
and treatment entitle them to special men- 
tion are Charles G. Norris’s “Pig Iron” 
(Dutton); Daniel Wilbur Steele’s “Urkey 
Island” (Harcourt, Brace); Thyra Samter 
Winslow’s “Show Business” (Knopf) ; 
Robert Herrick’s “Chimes” (Macmillan) ; 
James Branch Cabell’s forthcoming ‘The 
Silver Stallion” (McBride); Edith Whar- 
ton’s collection of short stories, “Here and 
Beyond” (Appleton); Heywood Broun’s 
“Gandle Follows His Nose” (Boni & Live- 
right); C. E. Montague’s “Rough Justice” 
(Doubleday, Page); “The Pluried Ser- 
pent” (Knopf), by D. H. Lawrence; “Clara 
Barron” (Harpers), by Harvey O’Higgins; 
“Relations” (Harpers), by Sir Harry John- 
ston, and “The Half Breed and Other 
Stories” (Columbia University Press), by 
Walt Whitman. 

Foreign fiction still continues to appear 
in English translation; indeed the spring 
lists present a notable array of volumes by 
authors from abroad. Among them may 
be mentioned Jacob Wassermann’s ‘Ober- 
lin’s Three Stages” (Harcourt, Brace) ; 
Pierre Benoit’s “Jacob’s Well” (Interna- 
tional); Arthur Schnitzler’s ‘Beatrice” 
(Simon & Schuster); “The Sacred Tree” 
(Houghton Mifflin), a continuation of the 
delightful Japanese novel by Lady Mu- 
raski, “The Tale of Genji”?; Knut Ham- 
sun’s “Rosa” (Knopf); Emile Henriot’s 
“Aricie Brun” (Viking); Thomas Mann’s 
“Royal Highness” (Knopf); Heléne Stéck- 
er’s “Love and Life” (Seltzer). 

Finally in concluding mention may be 
made of such books as “If To-day Have 
No To-morrow,” (Dutton), by Olive Gil- 
breath; “Man Alone” (Putnams), by 


George Agnew Chamberlain; ‘Tinsel” 
(Appleton), by Charles Hanson Towne; 
“Rendezvous” (Bobbs-Merrill), by Eliza- 
beth Finley Thomas; “Gypsy Down the 
Lane” (Small, Maynard), by T. William- 
son; “Flight” (Knopf), by Walter White, 
and Temple Bailey’s “Blue Window.” 


The New Books 


(Continued from page 610) 
Miscellaneous 


noticed in The Saturday Review. It is, if you 
will, a new approach to geography. Begin- 
ning with general geographic terms, and then 
moving on from country to country the au- 
thors take the important names of cities, 
rivers, districts, and give their meaning. 
History is usually wrapped up in these mean- 
ings, and if not history, then poetry. For 
a trivial but amusing example, there is Penn 
Yann, N. Y. 


Settlers came there from two regions, 
Pennsylvania and New England, and as each 
group was unwilling to have the other name 
the place, they called it Penn Yann. 

Or with deeper roots, Verdun— 

Verdun is a name that gives us a record of 
the time of transition. Verdun was originally 
Virondunum, and thus combined the Latin vir- 
man, and dunum, a Celtic word meaning hill 
fortress. Brave men they were, too, who held 
this hill fortress in the World War. 





Some additions to the bibliography of 
Father John B. Tabb have just been made 
by J. H. Whitty, editor of the “Complete 
Poems” of Poe, who has brought together 
the largest collection of first editions and 
original manuscripts of Father Tabb ever 
made, now on exhibition at Miller & 
Rhoads, Richmond, Va. These additions 
include “Selections of Poems,” by Alice 
Meynell, which should be London, 1906, 
instead of New York, 1907. There have 
now appeared three editions of this book, 
the last two having corrections, additions 
and an appreciation of Father Tabb by Mrs. 
Meynell, Only one edition of Father 
Tabb’s prose work, “Bone Rules,” were 
previously recorded. There are at least 
four editions known to Mr. Whitty. The 
edition of 1901, with “New and Revised 
Edition” on the title, and containing two 
extra pages inserted on page 64, “on sen- 
tences to be corrected,” was suppressed, be- 
cause Father Tabb was not satisfied with it. 








| 





T isn’t considered good | 
taste, we know, when {& 
there are guests in the 
house to turn the spotlight jf 
on the family, but we are ff 
about tocommit that breach ff 
S| of decorum, for we pro- | 
4] pose to direct attention to 
4} “Good Theatre,” by Chris- § 
§| topher Morley, which takes | 
| the place of the essay in ff 
| our issue of today. We're | 
| doing it not because we jf 
4| wish to display the quali- § 
4} ties of our contributing ed- 
itor—we’re ready at any | 
time to tell you how much 
his gusto enlivens our office § 
when he comes in with his 
brief case oozing papers | 
and his gay sallies—but be- jf 
cause his play which pre- | 
sents Shakespeare and Ba- jf 
con in puzzled consultation 
outside a Broadway jazz | 
comedy has special timeli- 
ness. 


1926 marks the three hun- 
s| dredth anniversary of the 
§| death of Francis Bacon, 
that “counsel learned in the 
law extraordinary,” whose 
political crimes belong to 
history while his works and 
his influence still energize 
the present. What “mi- 
crobe hunter” gave his best 
more truly for science than 
Bacon, who died as the re- 
sult of a cold caught during 
4] an experiment upon the re- 
frigeration of meat? 


° Set oe tees tse sesererr+ereusteesere 


What perchance would 
the shades of philosopher § 
or bard think of the Broad- § 
way theatre of today? 
Three hundred years after 
the death of the former §f 
a modern man of letters 
hazards a guess in the first | 
play to be printed in The 
Saturday Review. "7 


If you think that some § 
friend of yours who is not § 
already a reader of The @ 
Saturday Review would # 
enjoy Mr. Morley’s persi- | 
flage jot down his name 
and address on this <&€ 
coupon. gE 


——_—- _- ‘| 
{ 
| 
! 
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I think you might find a new sab- 
seriber. This friead of mine is 
really interested in books, 
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The Best-reviewed 
Novel of the Spring 


“Yore future certainly looks bright, my 
boy, with a brain unspiled by book 
learnin’, a judge fer a grandaddy, an’ 
a crazy woman fer a mammy.” 
Abner ‘Teeftallow, humorous, de- 
spairing, ignorant, shrewd, bigoted, and 
most extraordinary 
This ruthless 


credulous, is the 
hero a novel ever had. 
story of the ‘Tennessee hills lays bare 


the strength and weakness of America. 
See what four New York papers say 
of it: 
Tribune: It is devastating; a book 
for the tough-minded. Stribling’s calm 
irony makes Dreiser seem an optimist, 


and Gopher Prairie a paradise. A mas- 
terly performance. 
World: As important as “Main 


Street.” We believe it is better. It is 
your pleasure and your duty to read it. 


Sun: An obvious masterpiece. It 
will be one of the most discussed novels 
of the year. Mr. Stribling will prob- 
ably get the Pulitzer Prize he deserves. 


Times: Important and timely 
drawn with a vitriolic pen. It will pro- 
voke violent discussion. 


TEEFTALLOW 


By ‘T. S. Strip tinc 


$2.00 





Drawing by Elizabeth MacKinstry for her 
“Puck in Pasture” 


Young Guy Puncheon sat by the 
grave of his gipsy mother in the church- 
yard of a little Welsh village and de- 
cided to run away. He found life both 
tame and thankless. Then out of the 
night came his father, driving a cara- 
van, and a new life began for Guy. 
‘Through the haunting Welsh country- 
side and up into Scotland travelled the 
two Puncheons while the boy’s gipsy 
blood raced with happiness. Never 
afterwards could he forget the road .. . 
even when in later years in roistering 
California of the gold-rush fifties his 
life reached its dramatic climax, 


Romance, adventure, and daring, 
plus high literary power, make this a 
remarkable first novel. ... 


THE SPLENDID 
SHILLING 


By Ipwau Jones 
$2.00 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 





The Phoenix Nest 


| hr the last half hour we have been 

immersed in Jon Barrymore's “Con- 
tessions of an Actor.” It comes from 
Bobbs-Merrill. Yes, we know we re- 
terred to it last week, but now we’ve been 
reading it, It is an amusingly anecdotal 
small volume, and so human and lively that 
one can hardly lay it down, * * * Charles 
B. Cochran’s “Secrets of a Showman,” also 
before us, is much bulkier biography than 
the Barrymore book, stuffed with anecdote 
and full of famous personages, * * * Wil- 
liam Nicholson has designed the engaging 
cover. The illustrations are extremely 
interesting. * * * ‘Two Plays of the Heb- 
rides by John Brandane come from Hough- 
ton Mifflin. The jacket of the book re- 
marks that, in this playwright, the Scottish 
National Theatre has produced 
comparable to Synge and Lady Gregory in 
the trish ** * Mr. Brandane 
writes peasant comedy and tragedy. * * * 
We must muldly chide Henry Holt for al- 
lowing “Criticism” to be spelt “Critiscism” 
not only on the jacket but also on the cover 
ot Lduh siiwelt’s “Poetry and Criticism,” 
in other respects this smail book is attrac- 
made, * * * Homer Groy has cre- 
Pike 


> 


someone 


Theatre. 


tively 
ated quite a humorous character in 
Peters, hero ot “Lhey Had to See Paris,’ 
which Harper’s clothed in 
bright Margaret Cameron 
wrote some nice light stories years ago, then 
she became interested in spiritualism and 
put torth “Lhe Seven Purposes” (which 
ruined a lovely tantastic utle we might 
once have used, “Lhe Seven Porpoises’’). 
Now, in “A Sporting Chance” sne gives 
us a most amusing melodramatic comedy. 
Harper’s again, * * * An appeal for world 
peace, by Arthur Ponsonby, Late British 
Under odecretary of State tor Foreign 
Attairs, appears trom Seltzer, entitled, “Now 
Is the Lime.” * * * “Gracious God, Sir!” 
Ponsonby quotes trom Charles James Fox, 
on the utle-page, “Is war a state of pro- 
bation: Is peace a rash system? Is it 
dangerous tor nations to live in amity with 
each other?” * * * ‘The same firm gives 
us a mystery story, “Lhe Stranger Wathin 
the Gates,” by C. Niwa Boyle; and Simon 
and Schuster, in presenting another mystery 
story, by Konald A. Anox—viz: “Ihe Via- 
duct Murder”’—remark that this latter was 
read by tour inveterate, “hard-boiled” 
readers of detective Stories, and pronounced 
by all four “the best ever.” * * * Another 
book for Bridge fends, “So They Played 
Bridge dud How!”—by Hugh Tuite, with 
illustrations by Beaumont Rigby. Nutt sed. 
* * * The most important announcement 
ot a new publishing house that has come to 
our ears tor some time is that of the in- 
The John Day Company, 
which welcomed to our own 
othce-building, though of course on another 
floor, on the first of April. * * * The 
Othcers of The John Day Company are 
Richard J. Walsh (formerly editor of 
Collier's) President; Cleland K. Austin (re- 
cently vice-president and treasurer of the 
General Equipment Company), Vice-Presi- 
dent and lreasurer; Trell W. Yocum (for- 
merly associate editor of Codlier’s), Vice- 
President; Guy Holt (late secretary and 
literary adviser of Robert M. McBride & 
Company), Secretary. * * * The name of 
the new company is derived from that of 
John Day, one of the earliest publishers of 
books in the English language, and we 
greatly admire the beautiful resuscitated 
emblem of the company; depicting a sleeper 
being quite thoroughly shaken, with the 
caption, “Arise, for it is Day!” * * * Our 
best salute to the new firm. The presence 
of Guy Holt alone should insure its fu- 
ture. * * * A magnificent rumour is now 
going the rounds, that The Three Hours 
For Lunch Club is likely to publish a Book 
of Proceedings next fall. Indeed we hope 
so. It is sure to be a gallimaufry of gam- 
bols. * * * A book that recently received 
the Prix Femina-Vie Heureuse in France, 
and has gone through fifty or sixty print- 
ings there, is Joseph Delteil’s “Joan of Arc,” 
now translated by Malcolm Cowley and 
published over here by Minton, Balch & 
Company. * * * We were discussing the 
sonnet the other evening, apropos of Mere- 
dith’s “Modern Love” series not being 
sonnets at all but “sixteeners.” Now comes 
a letter and inclosure from R. L. Burgess, 
Editor of the Sam Jose News out in Cali- 
fornia. Here they are: 

Sibyl Croly Hanchett, of 
California, has, I believe, invented a new 
form. It’s three Rubaiyat qua- 


from 


* * * 


cuolles 


Cerise, 


corporation of 
concern we 


Saratoga, 


sonnet 


trains with a final couplet hooked into the 
third quatrain. 


Please note the symmetry 


of the thing, starting off with a three- 
rhyme set, then two four-rhyme sets, and, 
lastly, a three-rhyme set. Then, too, it 
breaks very neatly into an octet and sestet 
as per Hoyle his book. The lady, after 
evolving the new form and a final couplet, 
felt her inspiration fail momentarily, so l 
dashed off the first twelve lines of the 
enclosed, journalistically reporting the idea 
she gave me. And the big thing is the 
new sonnet form. Now, just see if it 
isn’t. And if it is, run it, for the benefit 
of a waiting world, with my blessing. 
Enclosed as follows: 
REV, BABBITT IN HIS BATHTUB 
He meditated on the whopping seas 
That froth in the huge world’s interstices, 
Filling the lovely honeycomb of earth 
With the brine-honey of old cosmic bees. 
He saw the stellar system with its dearth 
Of prosy substance, millions of its girth 
Empty, only imagined ether there— 
A dream to give vacuity a worth. 
So, swimming out into the sacred air, 
He felt his soul, washen and whetted bare, 
Go stabbing on to God with a long lunge 
While he congealed his face in a slow 
stare 
And naked stood, and missed his morning 
plunge, 
Pondering the seaborn marvel of a sponge. 
* * * June Hillyer’s “Reluctantly Told” is 
said to be an extraordinary document, the true 
story of a mental breakdown. It bears an 
introduction by Dr. Joseph Collins and is 
being brought out by Macmillan. * * * 
“Teachers, employers and social workers,” 
says Dr. Collins, “should find it a most 
instructive book. ‘They all come in contact 
with young men and women in the early 
stages of mental disease and they are at a 
loss to know what advice to give, how they 
can best help safeguard the welfare of the 
potential lunatic. ‘They will be in a better 
position to accomplish this after reading 
this book than before.” * * * A new volume 
of interest in the field of poetic criticism 
is “Poets and Their Art” by Harriet Mon- 
roe, editor of Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, 
author of “Ihe New Poetry” and poet in 
her own right. Here are critiques, com- 
ments and queries that explore the entire 
field of contemporary verse. * * * We have 
not yet mentioned reading Heywood Broun’s 
“Gandle Follows His Nose.”? We found it 
slight but very successful after its kind. 
The touch is light but certain. There is 
much charm and hidden wisdom in this 
fantasy, and a great deal of human na- 
ture. This is a Boni & Liveright 
Book as is “Ihe Fourth Queen” by Jsabel 
Paterson, the delightful J.M.P. of the 
Herald-Tribune’s Books, who does weekly 
“Turns with a Book Worm.” * * * Mrs, 
Paterson’s story, into which we have dipped, 
starts off with a vivid picture of Drake’s 
defeat of the Armada. Charles Kingsley, 
Alfred Ollivant and Alfred Noyes despite, 
Mrs, Paterson makes the time entirely her 
She knows how to write an _histori- 
If you can’t get through 
Tragedy,” why 


* * * 


own. 
cal novel, * * * 
Dreiser’s “An American 
don’t you try his “Moods Cadenced and De- 
claimed” (Liveright), a collection of free 
expressions that achieve a new strange 
form. * * * But then you may balk at the 
“Jimited edition only” of these varied moods. 
There are five hundred numbered copics, 
Octavo $7.50. * * * A meeting at the 
Colony Club was recently held in memory 
of the late Amy Lowell. Mrs. August Bel- 
mont (née Eleanor Robson) read beauti- 
fully from Miss Lowell’s work, and Grace 
Hazard Conkling, the poet, spoke in 
tribute. * * * We have seen “East Lynne,” 
and have enjoyed it thoroughly,—and later 
we witnessed the Theatre Guild’s new play, 
“The Chief Thing,” by Nicholas Evréinoff, 
who was for several years a theatre director 
in Petrograd. * * * The wise and witty 
lady with whom we went characterized the 
play as a combination of “The Passing of 
The Third Floor Back” and the Commedia 
Delle Arte! * * * We highly admired the 
unexpected ending of the drama, which 
bursts into a harlequinade and pirouettes 
with question marks, The general scheme 
was clever and always entertaining. We 
could not quite account for the wives of 
the polygamist. They looked to us like 
cross-word puzzles, But certainly a highly 
enjoyable evening was had. * * * And so, 
lowing, we now wind slowly o’er the lea. 
THE PHENICIAN. 
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| Dutton's 


LATEST NOVELS 


THE SECRET LISTENER 
OF THE EAST 
By Dhan Gopal Mukerji 
A mystery-detective story 
told by an Oriental with all 
the subtlety of the Easts2.00 


E.R DUTTON SCO. 
681 Fifth Ave NewYork 














If Today have 


no Tomorrow 
By OLIVE GILBREATH 
Fr $2.00 





A brilliant picture of the collapse 
of a reckless, dissolute, dying aris- 
tocracy as it affected a young 
Anglo-Russian. 
Published by 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
681 Fifth Ave., New York 




















PIKE PETERS 
hero of the fun- 


niest book since 
“Innocents 


Abroad” 


They had to 
see PARIS 


By HOMER CROY 


cAuthor of “West of the Water Tower’ 









Harper & Brothers 





$2.00 














| PERSONAL LITERARY TRAINING | 
| 


Thorough Instruction in Short Story and Novel 
Writing. 
Particulars on Request. 


Analys of Abilities. 


Former Fiction Editor ‘‘Collier's Weekly’ 
Author ‘‘Narrative _Technique’’ 


342 Madison Avenue New York City 
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THOMAS H. UZZELL | 
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_— a — - omen 
the Sierras,” dramatized by Clay M. Greene A complete survey of all of the books 
e or O are OO S and A, S. Thompson, 18mo, original pic- produced by the first English press is in- 
torial wrappers, Philadelphia, 1878. Prob- cluded in the study of “Caxton” by Pro- 
By Freperick M. Hopkins ably unique pamphlet. $190. fessor N. S$. Aurner which Philip Allen of 
; er —_ eee he ff a ‘ , aie Harte. “Sunlight,” by George Augustus London has in preparation. An appendix 
BRET HARTE FIRST EDITIONS. the “ei, edition, with presentaion inscrip- Sala, Bret Harte, Joseph Hatton and contains verbatim reprints of Caxton’s orig- 
> Charles eker Kozlay cti tion by Bre arte. $135 ‘ ae ‘ ae a : : 
HE Charles Mecker Kozlay collection on by Bret Harte. $135 George R. Sims, 18mo, pictorial wrappers, inal prefaces and introductions. 
of Bert Harte first editions, rare ephem- Harte. “The Lost Galleon and Other Port Sunlight, 1893 A practically un- 
. . T ~ . ° : ‘ sft, . 4 ally : : f : 
mera, autograph presentation copies, auto- Tales,” 12mo, cloth, San Francisco, 1867. known Harte item, containing his “The George W. Fuller, librarian of the Spo- 
graph letters, to which were added an im- First edition with A. L. S. of the author. Home-Coming of Jim Wilkes.” $50. kane Public Library, has edited a — 
tion ¢ ons of mod- $150. : oa graphy on bookplates and his libra as 
portant ony “we r mag ee 4 C1 Harte. “Mr. Jack Hamlin’s Mediation aa ve lit Th = a ag “ soa Poss 
s, including nr mens, te UT he of wid : yublishe ; is is rs . 
ern aut _ c : 3 : _ 7 oi . Harte. The Luck of Roaring Camp, and Other Stories,” 12mo, cloth, Boston, — sii : f b : bol = -— Soeat The 
arn Vv Sor SOlC a er le ogehac 2? 2 ~ e . ~~ o.¢ sive survey oO ooKpiate itera e 
ripen a oo ped par March a the and Other Sketches,” 12mMo, cloth, Boston, 1899. First edition, autograph presenta- iam has 19 a of introductory 
et 1 ; Te alk Gaeiea 1870. First issue of the first edition with tion copy from the author. $60. as fine 4 an 
cale created a good deal of interest among A. L. Saf the: yr inserted. , ; ie ’ essay, 94 pages devoted the main lis 
hates > hist Fan of the author inserted. $140. Harte. A collection of bibliographical a rs le } sttom tp Henited 
collectors and many high prices were Harte. “The Pliocene Skull.” a : a thorough index. The edition is limite 
valized. arte. “The iocene ‘ ull,” 4to, green data and other Harteana, card list, note to 500 copies of which 450 are for sale. 
: f th en ee ttl wrappers, Washington, 1871. First issue of books, newspaper clippings, and corres- 
A few of the more important lots and the » Bem .oaitis 3 ss 
A few € € 1m} rts a the first edition, with A, L. S. of the pondence. $410. et ee 
prices Which they brought were the follow- author, $550 Another Dickens : . y : a € rm } 
ine e slebrate The Dickens Fellowship 
ing: Harte. A. L. & 4 pe, Apell &. 0072 _— Sar been celebrated. The Dicke } Fellowship, 
The Golden Era, A California news- eer Png . , liti _ f “Mii er NOTE AND COMMENT. which has its headquarters at Dickens House, 
‘ Va, : é é s concerning a pirated edition o Mliss. in Lond § Doughty Street, held its 
Foli e in London, at 48 oughty Street, he its 
11 vols., atlas folio, half leather ere en a oo <r 
sn F nci 18 6-1870 Me t compl me o HE correspondence of Sir Sidney Lee, annual dinner at the Criterion, under the 
rancisco, 85060-14870. | Ss ce ete “ . ” . ne a oe ae 2 . Stara ru > are ° . - . . 
San oomen Pith sais VR . Harte. Mliss,” S8vo, original wrappers, rich in fine literary letters from men chairmanship of Pett Ridge, the novelist. 
' Br a Me : . New York, 1873 First edition of one ot and women of distinction of his own time, Far from waning, Dickens appreciators are 
tions by Bret Harte. $475. : ‘ VERE » Petes ; as date 7 : A 
jons DY ; “ ied the rarest of Bret Harte’s works. With was presented to the British Museum in his increasing. Only last summer his old home 
The Californian, 52 numbers, May 28, A, L. S. of the author. $1,100. Will. in Doughty Street was secured as a per- 
1864, to May a0, 1865, t vol., folio, half Harte. “Deacon Jones Expeniences,” manent museum, and now the- Dickens Li- 
morocco, San Francisco, 1864-65. Con- 8vo, 4 pp., leaflet, unbound, as_ issued, An important collection of incunabula, brary and Matz collection have been trans- 
tains numerous poems and sketches by Bret Cleveland, 1874. Probably unique. $260. carly woodcuts, emblem books, selected from ferred there, together with translations of 
Harte. $175. Harte. “Gabriel Conroy,” 3 vols., 12mo, the library of Gilbert R. Redgrave, vice- his works in Czech, French, German, Hun- 
Harte (Bret). “Outcroppings Being cloth, London, 1876. First edition of the president of the Bibliographical Society of garian, Polish, Rumanian, and Serbian, pre- 
Selections of California Verse,” square 12mo, author’s first novel. $100. London, will be sold at Sotheby’s in London sented by the respective governments in the 
Joth, San Francisco, 1866. First issue of Harte. “The Story of Mliss, Child of May 3 and 4. beginning of the years. 











NEW & OLD BOOKS 





COUNTER ATTRACTIONS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


PRINTERS & BINDERS 


Single insertion rate: 7 cents a word 





WRITERS’ SERVICES 














BARGAIN OFFERS 


“MESSRS. DAUBER & PINE invite all Book- 
lovers to visit their most interesting Bookshop, 
where their large, choice and richly varied stock 
of Old, Rare and New Books in all fields of 
Literature may be leisurely inspected in com- 
fortable surroundings. Open Evenings. Out- 


of-Print Books supplied. Catalogues free. 
Libraries and small collections of Books pur- 
daed. DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, 


Inc, 64-66 Fifth Avenue. Phone Chelsea 5670. 


NAVARRE SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS: all 
in new condition. Donquixote, 2 volumes, 
$9.75. Decameron, 2 volumes, $9.75. Apulieus 
$4.75. Casanova’s Memoirs, 2 volumes, $9.75. 
Complete Angler (Walton), $4.75. Charles 
lamb, 6 volumes, $11.75. Smollett, 12 volumes, 
$12.50. Heptameron, § volumes, $19.50. Bos- 
well’s Johnson. 3 volumes, $14.50. Memoirs 
of Harriette Wilson, 2 volumes, $7.50. Mon- 
tuigne’s Essays, 5 volumes, $19.50. Rabelais, 2 
volumes, $9.75. Numerous other bargains. Send 
for catalogue. Schulte’s Bookstore, 80 Fourth 
Avenue (Tenth Street). 


LET US SEND YOU our new , catlogue ue of 
Book Bargains, First Editions, Unusual Importa- 
tions, and Americans. You’ll appreciate our low 
prices. Chelsea Book Shop, 365 West 15th 
Street, New York City. 

LIST OF BOOK BARGAINS issued monthly. 
Sent free NEDWICK’S BOOK STORE, 346- 
N-Clark Street, Chicago, III. 





1§% DISCOUNT FROM PUBLISHED 
PRICES ON ANY NEW BOOK PUB- 


LISHED. (Add toc. 
Hermes Library Service, 81 
York City. 


per volume for postage). 
Nassau St., New 


RARE BOOK CO., 99 Nassau St., New 
York, dealers in old historical books, Chris- 
tian Science literature, old laws, autographed 
letters. Catalogues furnished. 


A CATALOGUE that will interest you has 
just been issued. Illustrated Books Fine 
Bindings, First Editions, Sporting Books, Ships, 
and Miscellaneous Items. Sent on Request. 
Frank C. Brown, 44 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Mass. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roose- 
velt, Wilson Harding, Lincoln, Andrew John- 
son, Zachary Taylor, John Adams, Washington, 
Franklin, John Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, 
Thoreau, Mark Twain, John Howard Payne, 
Lafcadio Hearn and other distinguished Ameri- 


cans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. of famous 
authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous col- 
lections purchased. Goodspeed’s Book Shop, 
Beston, Mass. 
SPECIALISTS 

THE ITALIAN LITERARY GUIDE SERV- 
ICE specializes on books relating to Italian 
history, travel and related subjects. Correspon- 
dence invited. Darien, 


_Con nnectic cut. 


THE NORTH NODE, an Occult Book Shop, 
114 East 57th St. Books on Occultism, Mysti- 
cism, Metaphysics, Astrology, The Kabbalah, 
The Tarot, Hermetics, Alchemy, Symbolism, 
The Rosicrucians Theosophy, Comparative Reli- 
gions, Ancient Civilization, Mythology, Folk- 
lore, and kindred subjects—old, rare and out- 
of-print, new and contemporary. 





MARTIN’S BOOK SHOP offers good books 
a low prices. Let us fill wants. 97- 
Fourth Avenue. Stuyvesant 1605. 


RARE EDITIONS 


your 


RARE AND CHOICE BOOKS. including 
Bruce Rogers, Colored Plate Books, Ornithol- 


oy, First Editions are listed in our catalogue 
Sent free on request. Goodspeed’s 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. In- 
teresting catalogue of Books from 1¢th to 2oth 
Century, mailed free on application. Howes 
Bookseller, St. Leonards-on-Sea, England. 


RUSSIAN BOOKS, Art, Music, English 
Translations. Central Book Trading Company 
(Wholesale, Retail), 239 East roth Street, Lex- 
Meton 6829. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. Fi rst t editions 








D. H. Lawrence, Machen, etc.), Publications 
Nonesuch Press, Bruce Rogers items, and 
ther choice and interesting books. Moderately 
wiceed. J. Henry Guntzer, Jr., 51 North Re- 
mnt St.. Port Chester, N. Y 

FIRST EDITION old and rare _ books 
M. E, Northwall, 641 Peters Trust Bidg., 


Omaha, Nebr. 


NEW YORK PRIOR TO THE REVOLU- 
TION. Contains biographies of Washington, 
Hamilton, Nathan Hale, The Schemes of Aaron 
Burr and Benedict Arnold. Sketches of John 
Andre, Beverly Robinson and others. Illus. and 
of the Bradford Mar 
New York as it appeared in 1728. 
“an one hundred facsimile letters and sig- 
Mtures of famous persons. Paper cover. $1.00 
Athur B. Carlson, 25 W. 42nd St., New York. 


‘olding colored facsimile 
More 





AMERICANA. Catalogue No. 161,—1,441 


titles—The West; Indians; Communism; Lin- 
coln; California; Revolution; Pirates Navy; 
Whaling; Ships; Maritime Adventures and 


Mailed on re- 
crane Mass. 


many other interesting subjects. 
quest. antes sande Book Shop, 


WRITERS’ SERVICE — 


AUTHORS PUBLICATION SERVICE, Edi- 
torial, Manufacturing, Distributing, etc. Biog- 
raphies, Histories, Special Works, Geneaologies, 
Theses, etc. The Branwell Company, 406 West 
z1st Street, New York, N. Y. 

MANUSCRIPTS CRITICIZED, 
Typed, Advice as to markets, Twenty-five 
years as writer, editor, publisher. Circular on 
request. Also catalog thirty text-books for 
writers. James Knapp Reeve (Founder and 
former editor of The Editor) 3 Alex Bldz., 
Franklin, Ohio. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE 
REN CH, ITAL IAN, SPANISH. GERMAN 
books. Free catalogue, state language desired. 


Schoenhof’s—established 1856—787 Washing- 
ton St., Boston, Mass. 


GENEALOGY 


~ Revised, 


GENEALOGIES; family and town histories. 
Genealogical research. Charles O’Connor, 21 
Spruce St., New York. 


LANGUAGES 


WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM MASTERKEY 
languages. Primers, $1.94: Chinese, 
French, Spanish, Alphagams, joc. Dictionaries, 
$1.98. Languages, 8 West 40th, New York. 


to all 


ART 
PRINTS: Roosevelt, Lincoln, Barrymore as 
Hamlet, Hampden as Shylock: as Othello. 


Style etchings on hand made paper, from pen 
portraits. 124% by 16 in. Order two or more, 
receive Roosevelt’s essay on Lincoln. Mail 
$1.00 for each, to Bert R. Sharkey, 50 Wash- 
ington Square, New York. 


GENERAL ITEMS 


ANTIQUES, ENGRAVING AND ETCHING, 
Furniture, Fine Printing, Porcelain and Pot- 
tery, Tapestries, and other subjects for the 
Collector, six hundred titles described in 
Catalogue No. 33 mailed on request. Monthly 
catalogues on various subjects. G. A. Baker & 
Co., 480 Lexington Ave., New York. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP is known 
throughout the world. Booklovers far and 
near draw on its ever-changing stores of Rare 
Books, Prints, and Autographs. Catalogues 
mailed on request. When in Boston browse in 
Goodspeed’s s-a Park Street and g-a Ashburton 
Place. 





oO’ MALLEY’S BOOK STORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (75th St.). Large stock of good books on 
many subjects. Prices reasonable. Expert service. 
Open evenings. 

FIRST EDITIONS AS THEY APPEAR. 
Send us list of authors you are collecting and 


we will see that you receive their first editions 
as they come from the press. No charge for 
carriage anywhere. Write for details. Post- 
Box Book Service, 25 W. 42nd Street, New 
York. 

MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, current : beaks 
of English and American fiction, poetry, 
drama, criticism, art, essays, can now be 


procured from Eugene Pell, 1208 Locust St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

FRANKLIN BOOK SHOP, Dealers in Old, 
New and Rare Books, now located at 127 East 
sgth St., announce that after April 1st they will 
be located at 41 East Sgth St. A large reduction 
on all books prior to removal. 

HISTORICAL MATERIAL RELATING 
to pioneer conditions in the West and Souths 
catalogues on application. Hudson Book Co., 
25 West 42d St., New York. : 

FOR SALE: No. 47, first (limited) edition 
of SUSPENSE by Conrad. Alban E. Rogers, 
42 Grove. Ashville, N. C. Aan 

MAX N. MAISEL, 424 GRAND STREET, 
NEW YORK. The first bookstore in New 
York (Established 1893) to discern the oncom- 
ing of an American intelligentsia and to gather 
and carry the best collection of good books for 
the intellectual reader. 

“THE WORLD AT MIDNIGHT” contains 
each month our unusual catalog of odd and 
strange beoks, autographs, prints and literary 
curiosities. Open Book Shop, 58 West Wash- 
ington. Chicago. $ 
NEARING’S best 








books, the 


SscoTrT 
AMERICAN EMPIRE and the NEXT STEP, 
two volumes for $1.10 postpaid. Robert L. 
Leslie, 37225 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EVERY BOOK IN CREATION. Pratt, 16: 
Sixth Ave.. New York. 

FAMILY, TOWN, COUNTY AND STATE 
Catalogs on request. The Cadmus 
312 West 34th St.. New York. 


histories. 


Book Shop, 


SEND FOR CATALOG of most interesting 
books in the world. Dr. French, 2407 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. <a eee 

David Graham Phillips’ SUSAN LENOX, 
two volumes, $5.00. GOTHAM BOOK MART, 
51 West 47th Street (Bryant 5812). 

CURRENT ENGLISH BOOKS, The Holli- 
day Bookshop, 49 East 4oth St. New York 

PLAYS wanted, especially original work by 
new writers. Frieda Fishbein, Play Broker, 
104 West 42nd St., New York City. 


THE LIBRARY FINANCE COMPANY 
enables Booklovers to secure fine sets of their 
favorite authors with a convenient new deferred 
payment plan. Catalogues ef regular stock and 
special lists of second-hand eects offered under 
this new plan will be sent free on request. The 
Library Finance Company, 5646 Harper Ave., 
Chicago. 








yen MAPS" 
PLAN OF NEW YORK IN 1664. Com- 
piled from Olde Maps, Documents. Ye olde 


Dutch Towne as seen by ye flying bird. Ye 
picture map in many colours, shewing owner’s 
Names, Homes, ye Fort, Windmill. Historical 
facts. 14 by 22 inches. Send $1.00 to Frank 
Bittner, 81 Irving Place, New York. 


OUT*OF-PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT books on all subjects quick- 
ly supplied at lowest cost. We also specialize 
in first editions, rare items, genealogies, maga- 
zines, English books, etc. No charge or obli- 
gation for this service. Announcements free 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE, Dept. 326 
soo Fifth Ave., New York. Longacre 1048. 
(Largest exclusive out-of-print specialists in 
the world.) 


BOOKS promptly supplied 
prices. National Bibliophile 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


at most reasonable 





Service, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York. Cale- 
donia 0047. : ; De. 
THE OUT-OF-PRINT department of BRUS- 
SEL’S will locate the books you want. 
Brussel’ 8, 57 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
YOUR BOOK WANTS solicited. Back num- 


bers of magazines. Thomas M. Salisbury. 87 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


BOOKS WANTED 





MORE 


BOOKS WANTED of the _ better 
kind. If you have any, I will gladly buy them, 
and give a really good price. Bender’s Book 
Store, 84 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. 4216 


Stuy vesant. 


MAKE MONEY with old books by reading 
our want lists every week. Sample, toc. Book 
Dealers’ Weekly, 730 Fifth Ave., New York. 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR FINE seu 
and rare books. Thoms & Eron, Inc., 89 
Chambers St., near B’way., N. Y. 


ASK MR. KELLEHER WHAT YOUR 
Books and Autographed Letters, etc., are worth 
before you sell them. No charge for this in- 
formation. Send in list or he will call by ap- 
pointment, 54 West 74th St., New York City. 
Tel. Trafalgar 8974. 


COMPLETE LIBRARIES or - emall ‘lots of 
books purchased at all times. Our repre- 
sentative will call at your residence and _esti- 
mate. Review books our specialty. Established 
since 1905. Madison Book Store, 55 East soth. 
Telephone, Regent 7994, 8731. 
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on There’s sa BORZOI book fore every casters yours [pie 


Sorrell and Son 
By Warwick Deeping 


How many persons can face the test of 
Stephen Sorrell and show his courage in 
the face of adverse circumstances? How 
many fathers, in the hurry of modern life, 
devote themselves to their sons as he did— 
with the rich return of a beautiful con- 
fidence ? 

New England’s popular novelist, Alice 
Brown, writes, “I found it beautiful, de- 
serving of an almost tumultuous praise. It 
is accurate in its conformity to the times, 
and, indeed, truly noble. One who sees in 
it only a treatise on ‘success’ needs to read 
it again under clearer lenses.” 

And The Saturday Review: “One finds it 
human, engrossing, and cordial.” 

Here is one of the greatest and wisest of 
modern English books—a story to enjoy, 
worth knowing intimately, and 


to think about. $2.50 


people 
something 








FLIGHT 


By Walter White 
Between 1910 and 1920, some 355,000 
Negroes disappeared from the census fig- 
ures. As this is a much larger number 
than can be accounted for by death and 
emigration, it seems that Mimi Daquin, the 
heroine of Flight, who leaves her own race 
successfully, is a figure more 
is perhaps generally 





and ‘“‘passes” 
representative than 
realized. 

Those who know The Fire in the Flint 
need not be told that Flight is a significant 
study of a phase of American Negro life. 
By the author of The Fire in the Flint. 


$2.50 
The 


Plumed Serpent 
By D. H. Lawrence 


(®) 
The greatest of psychological novelists de- 
scribes an aspect of American life about 
which little is known. The Plumed Ser- 
pent, the fruit of Mr. Lawrence’s two years 
in America, penetrates the mystery of Mex- 
ico, and gives a compelling picture of an 


old civilization. ‘Colorful and vivid and 


exciting.”"—New York World. $3.00 


PUBLIS 


Alfred A. Knopf 


SHERS 





BORZOI 


Novels and Biographies 





Milligh (| 





Woodcut by Bertram Zadig 
By courtesy of the New York 
Herald-Tribune 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 
A STUDY IN GENIUS 
By Joseph Wood Krutch 


Cart VAN DoreEN in Century: “This is the way 
in which a critical biography should be written.” 


H. L. Mencken in The Nation: “The most in- 
telligent and convincing account of Poe ever 
written.” 


STUART SHERMAN in the New York Herald- 
Tribune: “A brilliantly illuminating study of 
Poe, designed to account at once for his life and 
his works. I have read it with mounting en- 
thusiasm.” 


M. R. WERNER in the New York World: “Mr. 
Krutch has written not only the best book on 
Edgar Allan Poe which has been written but also 
the only thoroughly intelligent one.” 


Hervey ALLEN in the New York Times: “A 
model for a readable and yet professional appli- 
cation of modern psychology to the analysis of 
character.” 


Ernest Boyp in The Independent: “It is a book 
which is bound to infuriate the sentimentalists. 
. Ingenious and highly interesting.” 


Harry Hansen in the Chicago News: “It is a 
refreshing book, full of vitality and free from 
scholarly verbiage.” 
Second large printing, $3.00 
Another refreshing biography: 
CATHERINE THE GREAT 
by KATHARINE ANTHONY 
In its fifth large printing, $4.00 


THREE KINGDOMS 


By Storm Jameson 


“Three Kingdoms is without any doubt the best 
novel I have ever read about the modern woman 
and her problem of career, husband and child. It 
is one of the best of the novels of modern life of 
this year. It is a fine, sturdy, well-written, hon- 
est book. It has weight—and gallantry. It has 
sentiment but not sentimentality. .. . 

“Laurence Storm is one of the most engaging (if 
obstinate) characters you’ve ever come upon in a 
book, an honest, true, decent young person who 
is trying with all her might to do what is best 
for everyone.”—FANNY BuTCHER in the Chicago 
Tribune. $2.50 


NEW YORK 


OF THE AMERICAN 





Show Business 
By Thyra Samter Winslow 


“Show Business is a smart and, withal, wise 
and entertaining novel. It has a wealth of 
attractive characters—from all walks of 
life. It is lively commentary on much be- 
yond the ranks of the theatre, Thyra 
Samter Winslow has drawn a real woman, 
into whose short years have crowded much 
of the bitter-sweet of this careless world. 
The novel is sophistication itself. Still, the 
narrative is unaffected and simple, for all 
its satirical overtones. It takes a romantic 
theme—a gaudy one bedecked by press 
agents—and gives it a purging in hard 
facts. A persuasive and intelligent picture 
of the theatrical world is the result. De- 
cidedly, this is a novel from the inside look- 





ing out, a compelling, stimulating, thor- 
oughly civilized mnovel.".—-New York 
Times. $2.50 





HEAT 


By Isa Glenn 


This new novel takes its place among the 
small number of distinguished stories which 
give a realistic, devastating picture of the 
life of the white man in the unfamiliar 


tropics. Heat does for Americans in the 
Philippines what Somerset Maugham’s 
Rain did for them in Hawaii. 

Rebecca West writes: “Heat interested me 
greatly on a sociological point. It seems to 
me one of a number of books that, appear- 
ing sporadically and dealing with very di- 
verse cases, suggest that the white races 
cannot move out of their slot quite so easily 
as we suppose. ‘The retrogression of the 
English race when cut off from their tra- 
ditions in India has been boastfully an- 
nounced by Rudyard Kipling and dispas- 
sionately discussed by E. M. Forster in 4 
Passage to India. Heat seems to me to 
present the American counterpart of this 
problem w hich is of enormous political im- 
portance.” $2.50 


Appassionata 
By Fannie Hurst 





No novel of Catholicism gives so intimate a 
picture as this story of a beautiful girl and 
her union with the Church. No novel re- 
veals with such superb understanding the 
subtly concealed spiritual side of the young- 
er generation of the present day. $2.00 


730 Fifth Avenue 
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